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In Memoriam 


Robert McKee 


Rob came to the Sir James Whitney Aphasic 
classes in 1969. He was well known for his ready 
smile and happy disposition. Wayne Dungey, 
Rob's best friend, writes: 

“On August 9, 1981, Robbie died in the af- 
temoon. He was my friend for 10 years. We did 
many things together. He was lots of fun. We all 
feel very sad. We will miss him,” 

So will we all at Sir James Whitney. 


on the cover: THE GRADUATES 


Front row — Nancy Heinen, Susan Therrien, Eileen Thomas, Janice Robertson, 
Rossanah Noorhasan, Marie Plastino 

Second row — Mr. Williams, Robert McKee, Russell Conrad, Lori Dukarich, Lydia Szakowski 

‘Third row — Bart Shigwadia, Calvin Inkster, Murray McComick, Denis Bergeron, 

‘Jim Collins, Mrs Michalski 
Fourth row — Beter Gonzalez, Andre Delisle, Murray Matchett, Tim Kelly, 
Scott Upton, Mark Bowerman, Roger Vautour 
Fifth row — David Jackson, Danny Fitchett, Bruce Gomes, Maurice Boucher, 
John Mangone, Dwight Clark 


WISHING THE GRADUATES 


Message of the 


Minister of Education 


Greetings tothe Graduating Students of 
‘The Sir James Whitney School, Belleville 


While I regret sincerely that Tam unable to join you 
on this special day, I am grateful that your Superin- 
tendent invited me. 

This day is one which represents a significant 
achievement for all of you. It is, without doubt, a major 
turning point in your lives, Many of you have benefitted 
from both the academic and the residential programs at 
The Sir James Whitney School. I am confident that each 
of these, in its own way, has prepared you to face the 
rapidly changing world of today and to meet the 
demands of the future. You will retain the benefits of 
your years of education thus far if you recognize that it 
forms the foundation of a learning process that must. 
continue throughout your life. This process may be for 
some of you embarking on a new working career, for 
others continuation of your educational studies. 
Whichever route you choose, I hope each of you will use 
your training and talents to the utmost. 

Along with my sincere congratulations on your 
graduation, I also extend my best wishes for your 
continued success and future happiness. 


Superintendent’s Address 


Dear Graduates: 

Last week at the final ecumenical church service for 
the graduates, we all had a good cry, Like parents at a 
wedding, teachers and counsellors were crying because 
the wee child they had known and cared for all these 
years was about to fly from the nest. The students were 
crying, 1 suppose, not only because they were leaving 
staff for whom they had respect and affection, but also 
because they suddenly realized that they would soon be 
leaving the shelter and security of a familiar and 
trusted environment, Mingled with the exciting 
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IN THEIR FUTURE 


prospects of a new life were little elements of fear. That 
service was an experiene we shared, one we will always 
remember, because it was shared. There will always be 
someone else who can say to us, do you remember 
when ——? Yet you see, if each of us had had a little 
cry alone, the experience would never be the source of 
future happiness. 

As the song says, “You need someone by your side, 
to climb up the mountain or run with the tide.” Unless 
people share experiences, thought, language, and 
memories, then there is little joy in the recall. 

‘The Japanese have a catchphrase “shared destiny” 
through which both workers and management 
recognize that the destiny, prosperity and happiness of 
cither group is dependent upon the other. The result is 
a degree of co-operation from each that ensures that 
their mutual destiny will be a good one. 

Turge you as you go about your future lives in either 
the world of work or further education, that you 
remember this password for future happiness — for all 
Canadians — “shared destiny.” Give of your best, both 
at work, or play — for if each one does this, life will be 
of better quality for all of us. For each one’s life im- 
pinges on the other's. 

One of the most hopeful signs for the future is the 
growing number of people who are becoming aware 
that even the world is just a large village, that we are all 
inexorably bound to each other, and that whatever one 
person or one country does affects all others. 

‘The young people who matured in the 1960's and 
early 1970's were referred to as the “me” generation. 
They were convinced that only by “doing their own 
thing” could they be happy; through a self-centred 
hedonism they tried to fulfill themselves. Even some 
older adults followed their example. The results have 
included fewer children, because many adults don’t 
wish to have “the burden” of children; plus a large rise 
in the divorce rate, resulting in many single parent 
families. 

If we older folk could look around and see lots of 
happy young adults at least we could say — well this 
self-centredness seems to work — but unfortunately 
when one looks around one sees a great deal of 
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unhappiness — because there is no absolute freedom 
and self-fufilment out there. Happiness, unfortunately, 
is like a butterfly, once you chase it, it eludes your 
grasp and flies away. 

This year, I have used large numbers of you, the 
graduates, as support staff — helping with escort and 
other duties with the younger children. Some of you 
have expressed surprise at how much you enjoyed 
duties. You found that by helping others, by accepting 
responsibility for those who needed you, that you 
yourselves found satisfaction and happiness. hope you 
will remember this experience. As you leave this school 
and go on to other endeavours, I hope that you will 
continue to learn to grow and to prosper. 1 hope that 
‘you will always have good memories and will come back 
io refresh them. I even dare to hope that some of you 
will come back as staff, for we certainly need more 
heaving impaired staff. 

But what [hope most of all for you is that you — the 
xraduates of 1981 will make your generation the“we 
generation, for we all share one destiny: the old and 
young, counsellors and teachers, employer and em- 
ployee, hushand and wife, parents and children, 
province and country, Canada and the world: unless we 
work together with thoughtfulness and love, our shared 
destiny could be misery in a barren loveless world 

You have heen good students. you have worked hard, 
and contributed t the success of the school, just 
ents, counsellors and teachers and others hav 
contributed to your sgrowth. Now as you go into the 
world of work, maintain and develop your talents, Le 
yourselves become the first of the great "we" 
}zencration and thereby you can revolutionize the world. 

May God bless and keep you, each and every one. for 
\we shall miss you ina very painful way. 


your pa 


Valedictory Address 


Mis, Michalski, Distinguished Guests 
Hducational Co-ordinators, "Teachers, 
Counsellors, Fellow Students, and Friends: 

Today is the day we, the graduating class of “81°, 
become filled with mixed emotions as’ we are still in 
disholiet that our graduating day has finally arrived 
When the yraduates and T commenced kindergarten at 
the aye of five years, our graduation year seemed so far 
away. However, looking back, the time has gone so. 
swiftly and now this is it, our graduation day! It is with 
happiness that we are looking forward anxiously to this 
nowy phase of life and with sadness that we must leave 
here and bid farewell to our good friends, both fellow 
students and staff ly. our “familiar 
surrounding.” 

\s we depart from home and school, we know it is 
extremely important to gain more independence and be 
more responsible for the kind of life we will live and to 
follow what we know is right. I know it will be very 
difficult sometimes to be on our own, however, we are 
anxiously anticipating it 

We have known each other very well for many 
successive years and shared good experiences in our 
daily lives in many school events, in the residences, in 
the gym and even in off-campus activities. We are 
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certain in future years we will think back on our many 
years here at school and the many good times and 
worthwhile experiences we have had here. We realize 
that our fond memories will remain with us for the rest 
of our lives! 


On bebalf of the students, 1 would like to express our 
xratitude to our Superintendent, Mrs. Michalski for 
her support, fairness and kindness which will certainly 
help guide us into our new life situations knowing right 
from wrong. tis pleasure to have her here with us. 


Dr. Demeza, we would like to express our sincere 
thanks and appreciation for what you have also done to 
make our lives so happy during our earlier school life 
hore, We are very grateful to you for making an effort 
to improve our school surroundings and education, 


We would also like to express our heartfelt thank- 
fulnoss to the teaching staff who have shown so much 
patience and tried their very best to assist us and 
prepare us for our new role in the future. We really 
appreciate that we have gained our knowledge from 
them to use in the “outside 

On behalf of the graduates who lived in the 
residence, | would like to give credit to the residence 
counsellors for assisting them in understanding more 
and growing to maturity in many areas. We also should 
be very yrateful to them for advising us in trying to 
solve our problems and for being patient and 
responsible in their care of us. 

‘To the rest of the staff here at school, including the 
kitchen staff, maintenance staff, infirmary staff and 
laundry staff, we are absolutely pleased to let you know 
how appreciative we are of you for your assistance, care 
and for keeping our school a beautiful, clean place of 
which we are very proud! 


‘To our beloved parents, a very special “thank you 
We all wish to express our sincere gratitude to you for 
your affection, patience and having the courage to send 
tus in many cases. far away to this school. We also are 
very grateful to you for trusting it to be a better place 
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for us to get our education. We also should thank, 
respectfully, our parents, families, relative and friends 
who have come from far and near to be with us and to 
honour us on this important day, our Graduation Day. 
Although, the ceremony will soon be over,we wish to 
leave you with these thoughts. I want to recite to our 
parents whom we love very much, the brief poem which. 
was given to them with our graduation dinner last 
night. Other people haven't seen it so I would like to 
read it so you will all know the messageit gives, 
‘To Parents: 
On this, my Graduation 
May Isay Thank You 
for the Challenge to Grow 
for the Encouragement to Compete 
for the Determination to Succeed 
for the Enthusiasm to Live 
for the Desire to Understand 
for the Wisdom to Laugh 
for the Ability to Love 
for the Eagerness to Share 
for the Opportunity to Learn 
Tam forever grateful 
‘To the class of '81. I'm very thankful to you for 
cling me to speak today as your valedictorian. 1 
would like to express the “best of luck" to all of you for 
success in college or employment. May you live a good 
and happy life in the years ahead: 

We hope, you, the younger students will do your very 
best to achieve success in continuing to learn, having 
good attitudes and loving each other. “Good Luck” to 
the next graduates of 1982 who will soon be taking their 
place in society. Hopefully, you will be setting good 
‘examples and giving advice to our younger students the 
same way as we have done. We all wish you best wishes 
and joy. 

To the staff and students here, may we extend our 
best wishes fora happy, safe summer! 

May God’s blessings and peace be with you all. 

Nancy Heinen 


Prizes and Awards 


‘THE CATHERINE FORD SCHOLARSHIP 
Awarded to pupils in the senior grades of the Junior 
School who have made the greatest effort in Speech and 
Speech Reading, and have achieved satisfactory 
progress. 

Erin Bent Teddy Kenopic 
‘THE FEE MEMORIAL PRIZE 
Awarded each year to the pupil in the Junior School 
most deserving of recognition for effort displayed and 
participation to the extent of his or her capacity, in the 
face of additional handicaps or difficulties. 
Joey Cardiff 


THE ANNE DAVIDSON MEMORIAL AWARD 
To be presented annually to not more than two 
deserving pupils in their second ye in school who 


haye shown the best at" and eff 1 Speech and 
Speech Reading, 
Jennifer Wainur Sherry Dafoe 


LU ANN GREEN MEMORIAL FUND. 
Most deserving boy in the beginning area of the Junior 
residence who has shown the most improvement in the 
residence during the school term, 
Norman Benedict 


SPEECH AWARD, Grades 6 to 8 
Presented for progress and proficiency in Speech in the 
Senior School, Grade 6 to 8. 
Sharon Jourdain 


‘THE CECELIA MALONEY MEMORIAL AWARD 
Presented annually to the student in Grade 6 to 8 of 
Senior School, who has shown the best attitude and 
achievement in Speech Reading. 

Barb Downey 


ONTARIO PARENTS’ COUNCIL FOR THE DEAF 
AND HARD OF HEARING AWARD. 
Presented to the boy and girl of the Senior School, 
Grades 6 to 8, who have shown the most improvement 

during the school year. 


Sheila Lennon David Shewan 


ATHLETIC GRADUATE OF THE YEAR 
This award is to be presented to the graduates, one boy 
and one girl, who have shown the best qualities of a 
good athlete, sportsmanship, ability, leadership and 
personality during his or her years at The Sir James 
Whitney School. 
Eileen Thomas 


Denis Bergeron 


OTTAWA PARENTS OF THE DEAF. 

AND HARD OF HEARING ASSOCIATION AWARD 
Awarded to the boy and girl in Grades 9 to 121 making 
the most improvement during this school year. 
Jonathon Baxter 


Wanda Lamore 


Congratulations to Erin Bent and Teddy Kenopic for these 
awards! 
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REFLECTIONS FROM A GOLDEN AGE 

SINCE it is the autumn season and we had the privilege recently of spen- 
ding part of the only sunny day in what seems months walking through the 
bush, we felt it appropriate that there be at least some reference to colour in 
this editorial, That's the only connection though because the actual content 
has nothing to do with the fall season or, as a matter of fact, with colour. 

If anyone reads these editorials you will know that we are always 
trying to get someone else to do the work by that we mean actually writing 
the material. Well, at last we have been successful! 

We found a book the other day that was completely unknown to us, 
although some of the photos in it were familiar. The book was printed here in 
“The Office of The Canadian Deaf Mute" sometime during the Superin- 
tendency of Robert Mathison, between 1879 and 1906. The book is some 
seventy-five pages long and entitled, “What Parents of Pupils and Former 
Pupils-Say About the Institution,” Unfortunately, it is not dated but our 
“right hand” is going to do some sleuthing to see if we can't nail it down a bit 
betier than sometime during the 27 years of Mr. Mathison’s tenure. 

It is obvious from the content of the book that some kind of 
questionnaire was sent out from the school asking parents and former 
students what they thought about the place. Typical replies from the 
students included such things as, “Tam doing well as a machinist” “I make 
$50.00 a month piling lumber” or “I am at home helping to work 200 acres 
and have a horse, buggy and cutter of my own.” 

‘There was another response though that immediately caught our 
attention, first by its length, but more importantly by its content and good 
humour. We would like to share it with you and express our appreciation to 
the writer. 

‘Thank you “Mary C. S.” wherever you are, We hope that somehow 
you know that the letter you wrote a century ago has brightened our day. 

Mary C.S., Windsor — Seems to me ever since I looked my last in the 
dear old Institution, I have done nothing but “blow” what it has done for me. 
Do I think my life and education have done me any good? What a funny 
question. Do you know I have always told anyone who tried to sympathize 
with my affliction that Inever regard it as one. I am not exactly an angel now, 
but I learned to look at life from a nobler point of view. You have shown me 
that we should not think of ourselves alone. There are lots, I know, worse off 
than we are, if only the mutes would not be so content to be left out of things. 
If they only had a little more “go” in them, and asserted their rights. I don’t 
let anyone “sit” on me. know as long as I haven't done anything as contrary 
to the laws, I have as much right in society as the next person, and I stick 
there and make myself agreeable or disagreeable as you please. It was 
hardly necessary for you to say you took an interest in me, Your many kind 
letters and favors since I left school are ample proof of that, When I work it is 
at printing, and I make fair wages, but lately Ihave not found it necessary to 
earn my living and do not expect to work out again, You have been so good to 
me that I think I am bound to tell you my intentions. Before school opens 
again I am to be married. To no jess a person than your old pupil A.S. 
Perhaps in two weeks. He is doing very well and seems fond of me. Of course 
that isn’t how I usually describe his affections, but - er, I guess it will fit. I 
really would not change places with Laurier or anyone else. I can read lips so 
well that very few people notice my deafness. Some say I talk well. I try to 
speak slowly. B. does not talk as well as he did at school. He does not stop. 
He strings everything off at once and the effect is sometimes ludicrous on 
strangers. I never get tired talking about “old times at Belleville.” Wish I 
could go down and see you all. Hope you will find time to drop me a line 
before the great event, in which I give up my freedom, comes off. Remember 
me to Miss Walker and any others, also Miss Annie. This is not a kind of a 
letter I should write I suppose, but somehow I can't keep to the respected si 
etc., etc., style. I'll send you a funny article “getting married” (if I survive 
the experiment) for the paper in September. 
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‘Busy 2 
as a Bee’ « 


Sir James Whitney is really quite a 
different place to work during the 
months of July and August while all 
the students, teachers and coun- 
sellors are off on vacation, It is 
usually very quiet but there are days 
when things begin to hum and on 
occasion the place may become a 
virtual hive of activity. 

Such a day occurred in mid-July 
this summer. It all started when 
Jackie McFee appeared white-faced 
and trembling at the office door 
saying, ‘‘Is that what I think it is in 
the tree outside my window?” (You'll 
have to understand that Jackie and 
Barb Christie have this competition 
to see who can get in the vault. first 
every time a bee gets in this 
building.) Sure enough, there was a 
small swarm of Honey Bees 
gathering on a branch of the 
magnolia tree in the court yard of the 
main school. 

Brian Cooper, a former residence 
counsellor at Sir James Whitney, 
and his dad who have an Apiary were 
called to welcome the visitors and 
provide them with appropriate 
accommodation. 

Brian, the smart one with the 
protective helmet and net, took the 
box of bees from his dad who did 


take the precaution of buttoning the 
top button of his shirt before going 
up the ladder, 

Welcome home! The bees are 
literally dumped on the doorstep of 
the hive. 

Already the swarm is settling 
down, The bees that did not arrive 
via the box soon join the others and 
follow the queen into the hive. 

Ches Spurrell was brave enough to 
repond to Mr. Cooper's invitation for 
a closer look. 

Most of the staff preferred the 
safety of the upper hall, Readers will 
note that all the windows are tightly 
closed. The brave souls, left to right, 
include David Milne, Bill Williams, 
Doris Stoughton, Milena Tresnak, 
Hyalie Bryant, Barb Christie, Mary 
Lou Worley and Jackie McFee. 

W.A.Williams 


The Students of Sir James Whitney School 4 
will present the 
Christmas Pageant 
Friday, December II, 1981 
Saturday, December 12, 1981 
at 8:15 p.m. 
in the J.G. Demeza Sports Centre 


Adults $1.00 


Children and Senior 


Students 50¢ 
zens free 


Update.... 


Kelly Brausse, former student of 
this school who previously lived in 
Dryden, stopped in to say hello. He 
has been living in Vernon, B.C. for 
three years and lately was employed 
by J&M Industries Ltd. making pre- 
hung door frames. Kelly looks well 
and enjoys living in the west. 

Kirk Morgan, another former 
student is moving to Vernon from 
Clinton, B.C. to find employment. 

We wish both young men the best 
in life and employment. 

G. Westwell 
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LETTER OF STANDING 
Maurice Boucher 


CERTIFICATES OF TRAINING 
David Jackson, Rossanah Noorhasan, Dwight Clark, 
Andre Delisle, Danny Fitchett, Bruce Gomes, Roger 
Vautour 


SECONDARY SCHOOL GRADUATION DIPLOMA 
Scott Upton, Lori Dukarich, Peter Gonzalez, Nancy 
Heinen, Tim Kelly, Janice Robertson, Lydia Szakowski, 
Eileen ‘Thomas, Denis Bergeron, Mark Bowerman, 
John Mangone, Bart Shigwadja, Susan Therrien, 
Robert McKee, Murray Matchett, Calvin Inkster, 
Russell Conrad, Jim Collins, Marie Plastino, Murray 
McCormick 


Congratulations to Denis Bergeron! 


BOYS’ RESIDENTIAL AWARD (Fox Den) 
Donated for annual presentation to the senior boy who 
has contributed most to residential life during his stay 
in the Fox Den Residence. 

Danny Pigeau 


GIRLS’ RESIDENTIAL AWARD (Keukenhof) 
Donated for annual presentation to the senior girl who 
has contributed most to residential life during her 


school career. 
Liette Landry 


N.F.S.D. OUTSTANDING STUDENT AWARD 

Awarded annually for social and recreational leadership 

by the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf to the 

outstanding graduate who during the past school year 

has made the greatest contribution to school spirit. 
Lydia Szakowski Scott Upton 


0.A.D. AWARD 
Donated’ for annual presentation by the Ontario 
Association of the Deaf to a boy and a girl graduating 
and proceeding to employment. This award is 
presented in recognition of the student’s progress and 
skill in the vocational department of the school 
program, 


Tim Kelly Lydia Seakowski 


J, W. HODGSON VOCATIONAL AWARD 
Presented annually to a graduating student in the 
vocational program who has shown good attitude and 
aptitude while overcoming personal difficulties. 
Presented by J.W. Hodgson, retired Principal of the 
Vocational School. 

Danny Fitchett 


QUINTE PARENTS ASSOCIATION AWARD 
Presented by the Quinte Parents’ Association to the 
graduating student in the Aphasic Program who has 
displayed the best attitude and shown the most im- 
provement during his/her years at The Sir James 


Whitney School. 
ney Senoe'- Jim Collins 


THE ROBERTA THOMPSON MEMORIAL AWARD 
Awarded to “a student who in the estimation of the 
school personnel has tried to overcome any physical, 
mental, or emotional handicap to the best of his ability 
during his school years.” 

Shawn Crone 


‘THE FEE-PROCTOR MEMORIAL AWARD 
Awarded annually to the most deserving student 
graduating and proceeding to further education. 
Presented by the families and friends of Miss Judith 
Fee and Miss Sandra Proctor, in memory of these two 
dedicated young teachers of this school, who were 
killed ina tragic car accident on January 11, 1963 
danice Robertson 


JADWIGA MICHALSKA MEMORIAL PRIZE 
Presented by Mr. and Mrs. Michalski in memory of 
their daughter, a gifted Flautist, who died October 27, 
1978, aged 33. Presented to one or two graduating 
students who have contributed most to the Arts in the 
school. 


Nancy Heinen 


‘THE H.B. FETTERLY AWARD. 
Awarded for progress and proficiency in Speech and 
Speech Reading in the Senior School. Donated in 1949 
by Mrs. H.B. Fetterly and daughters, Mrs. Muriel 
Cuykendall and Miss Jean Fettery, for annual 
presentation in memory of H.B. Fetterly, M.A., 
Superintendent of the Ontario School for the Deaf 1930- 


Bob t ee yanice Drake Erie Staflund 


JG, DEMEZA SUPERINTENDENT'S AWARD 
Presented annually to one or more students of the 
graduacting classes at The Sir James Whitney School. 
Academic, Vocational, Out-of School and all aspects of 
the complete school life of the student are considered 
when choosing the winner of this Award. Dr, Demeza 
was Superintendent of The Sir James Whitney School 
from 1953 to 1979. This Award was established by staff 
and friends on the occasion of his retirement. 

‘Nancy Heinen 
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Electronic Mail: 


Communications Aid for the Deaf 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass.—In en 
old stone building here that once was 
a cow barn, a small group of 
dedicated people are directing a 
program which dramatically im- 
proves communications among deaf 
people with the aid of a computer- 
controlled message system originally 
designed for use by business. 


Called Deafnet, the system has 
already changed the lives of those 
who have used it during a test 
period. A drive now has been 
launched to expand the system. 
Deafnet is an innovative adapation of 
“electronic mail,” a service in- 
troduced to reduce costs and im- 
prove communications in the 
business world. 


“For the first time, a new com- 
munication technology — electronic 
‘mail — promises to mean as much, or 
perhaps more, to the deaf as to the 
hearing,"said Mary J. Robinson, 


Executive Director, Deaf Com- 
munications Institute Ine., which 
sponsors Deafnet. 


“The effects of being deaf are far 
more profound and limiting than 
most hearing people realize, because 
they are a barrier to learning and 
communicating,” Ms.Robinson said. 
“Today people gather information 
much more by hearing than by 
reading. Try to imagine what your 
information level would be without a 
telephone, radio or television. 


“But unlike these three media, 
computer-based message technology 
will not isolate deaf people even 
further from hearing people,” she 
said, “The technology has 
demonstrated a potential to change 
the information deprivation of the 
deaf.” 

Deaf Communications Institute is 
non-profit organization operating out 
of a renovated Bethany Hill barn that 
is the headquarters of the deaf 
Community Center. Deafnet uses the 
Telemail!™M electronic mail system 
operated by GTE Telenet Com- 
munications. 


Has Nucleus of 65 Users 

Deafnet is starting with a nucleus 
of 65 users who participated in a 
three-year study funded by former 
U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. Each user has a 
terminal, a regular telephone and a 
coupler device. To use the system a 
local telephone number is dialed 
which establishes a connection with 
the Telemail network. The phone is 
then placed in the coupler, which 
connects the terminal to the telemail 
network. By using the terminal's 
keyboard, messages can be sent or 
received. Messages are delivered to 
each user’s electronic mailbox and 
he or she need not be present to 
receive them. They are stored in the 
central computer until retrieved. 

‘Telemail operates 24 hours a day 
seven days a week over GTE 
Telenet’s nationwide data com- 
munications network. 

As a result, cost is one of the 
principal attractions of Deafnet. For 
example, a 90-word message sent to 
10 persons in the Greater Boston 
area over a Telecommunications 
Device for the Deaf (TDD), which 
many deaf people use, would cost 
$2.88; letters would cost $1.30; 
transmission over Deafnet would be 
only seven cents. 

Messages sent to a user's elec- 
tronic mailbox can be accessed and 
read whenever it is convenient and 
wherever one wants to, at the office, 
at home or while travling. Messages 
can also be sent to groups of co- 
workers or customers. Deafnet can 
reduce travel by deaf businessmen, 
and when they must travel, a por- 


table terminal about the size of a 
portable typewriter can keep them in 
touch with their office. 

Will Spur Employment of Deaf 

Barbara J.Wagreich of Lexington, 
‘Mass., who is a deaf/blind computer 
programmer sees Deafnet as 
providing new opportunities to 
employ the handicapped. ‘One of the 
most promising results of modem 
technology for the physically 
disabled is the development of 
electonic mail systems. They offer 
much hope and promise in helping 
this special group to become self- 
sufficient and gainfully employed 
citizens.” 

Mrs. Wagreich said, “The pilot 
project has shown that non-computer 
professionals are willing and eager 
to leam an electronic mail system 

- some users became interested in 
computers and learned advanced 
features of the message systems. . . 
there was more camaraderie and a 
shared sense of excitement about 
utilizing modern technology. There 
was also a greater sense of in- 
dependence. 

“The human contacts and social 
benefits offered by Deafnet are of 
equal importance to its business and 
learning features," Ms. Robinson 
said, 

One Deafnet user, Charles Mac- 
Gillivary of Billerica, Mass., said, “I 
think it is a great system for keeping 
in touch with the deaf community as 
well as everyone else, without 
having to worry if you're catching 
the right person at home . .. it's a 
real blast being able to make up a 
message and send it to one or as 
many as you wish to... the main 
advantage is being able to compose 
and send a message at any time of 
the day (as well as night), and 
knowing that you will not be in- 
terrupting or bothering anyone, 
other than the cat trying to sleep on 
top of the terminal.” 

One of the most popular services 
offered by Deainet is the “bulletin 
board.” Any user can access this 
service at any time. The information 
is stored on GTE Telenet’s computer 
in Vienna, Va., and is kept current 
by Deafnet. Among the subjects 
available are medical tips, want ad 
services, consumer and legal in- 
formation, captioned movie listings 
and reviews, social events and, even, 
jokes. 
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Randy Brockema lives in Belleville. He 
is years old and a member of M 
Wilson's and Mrs. Fabian's class in 
the Aphasic Department. 


Tracy Maracle is 5 years old, Tracy lives 
at R.R. #2, Shannonville, Ontario and 
isa day student. She is a beginner in 
Mrs, Wilson's and Mrs. Fabian's 
class in the Aphasie School. 


Sherri Adams is 18 years old and is from 
Kingston, Ontario, She attended 
publie school before transferring to 
SirJames Whitney. Sherry is in Mrs. 
Wilson's 8B class. 


Yvon Bastien transferred to our school 


from Centennial School in Ottawa. He 


is 12 years old and is in Grade in 8B 


Brian Dixon is 6 years old, Brian is in 
Mrs. Wilson's and Mrs, Fabian’s 
class in the Aphasie Department, He 
lives in Toronto. 


Jeremie Fau tives at R.R. #7 Bellville, 
He is day student in Mrs, Wilson's 
‘and Mrs, Fabian's class in the 
phasic classes, Jeremie'is5 years 

Michael MacDonald is in Mrs. Wilson's 
‘and Mrs, Fabian’s class in the 
Aphasic Department, Michael is 5 
years old and lives in Belleville. 


John Greer is 5 years old and comes to, 
us from Williamstown, Ontario, John 
is in Mrs. Wilson’sand Mrs. Fabian’s 
class in the Aphasic School. 


We greet 


the New 
Students 


Derek Barry comes to us from St. 
Mary's School in Trenton, Ontario, 
Derek is 12 years old and is in Mrs 
Goheen's class in the Senior Aphasie 


James Buckland is 14 years old and 
‘comes from RR2, Martintown, 
Ontario, He is in Mrs. Goheen’s 
Senior Aphasic Class in the Aphasic 
School. Jim has. brother Aden in the 
Junior Classes, 


Dawn Benedict is 5 years old and comes 
from St. Regis, Quebec, She is in 
Mrs. Buller’s S.1.P. class this year. 
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Aden Buckland is 9 years old and comes Miss Kennerley’s class in the Valerie Palmer has just recently joined 
tous from Martintown, Ontario. He Aphasic Department. Miss Kennerley’a class in the 
in Miss Kennerley’s class in the Aphasic Department. Valerie is 9 
‘phasic Department. Aden hes a ears old and lives in Scarborough, 
brother, Jim, in our Senior Aphasic yntario. 
Classes. Timothy French lives at R.R. #1, ‘Troy McIntosh is in Miss Kennerley’ 
‘Hannon, Ontario, Tim ia 10 years old. class in the Aphasic Department, 
Timothy Lockington is 8 years old and Heis in Miss Kenmnerley's class in the ‘Troy is 8 years old and comes to us 
lives in Burlington, Ontario. Tim is in Aphasic Department. from Ignace, Ontario. 


CWS sey sseanscery 


Jacqui Burnham is 9 years old and lives Ava Cardinalli comes from Stirling, Rachel Chartrand’s home is Timmins, 
in PortHope. She attended public Ontario. She attends school day Ontario. She is 5 years old and is in 
school prigr to enrolling at SirJamos student and is in Mr. Riley's kin- Mrs, Riley's kindergerten class. 
Whitney. She is in Mrs. MacKinnon's dergarten class this year. 

Grade 4 class this year. 


Mark Cundal has returned to Sir James Hugues Demers previously attended Ken Eskelund-Hansen is attending Sir 
Whitney after transferring to the dergarten in Clarence Creek James Whitney this year for a. 
Manitoba School for the Deaf four before coming to Sir James Whitney. lime vocational program. Hishome is 

years ago. His ilyis living in He is in Mrs, Riley's kindergarten Belleville so he attends school as a 
farrying Place and he attends school class, day student, 


asa day student, Mark is in Mrs, 
Esford's 7B class and is 11 years old. 


eee 


October 


tal Jones attended 8.J.W. after 


Allan Gooduwin is from the little town of Randy Jelley is 13 years old and is from 


‘Hudson, near Sioux Lookout, Allan is ‘Yarker, Ontario. He attended public jaster last term. She is back with us 
Yoyears aldand has omed the Senior __school before transferrin gio this yesr and is in Mrs, McAdam 
asic Classes in. }. Goheen’s: James Whitney. He is in Mrs, senior kindergarten class. 
\. ‘Morris’ 8A class. Randy's brother, 
Robert also attends school here. 


Brenda Lussier is from Longlac, Holly MeMaster lives in Belleville and Jane Lennips comes to us from the 
(Ontario. She is 4 years old and in attends school as a day student. Her Christian School in Trenton, Jane is 
‘Mrs, Riley's kindergarten class this jeff, also attends Sir James 16 years oldand she lives at RR1, 


year. itney. Holly is 4 years old and in Carrying Place, Ontario. Jane is in 
Ta tiley sbndordartou cess: Mrs. Turner's Class in the Senior 
‘Aphasic Department. 


Jennifer Nelson is from Englehart, Carrie Osborne is years old andcomes _Jimimy Poulos transferred to Sir James 
‘Ontario, She enrolled last year after from Kingston, Ontario, She is in ‘Whitney from the Mackay Centre in 
Christmas and is back again this year ‘Mrs, Buller's 8.1.P. class this year. Montreal. He is 11 years old, lives in 
in Mrs, McAdam’s senior kin- Prescott, Ontario, and is in Mrs, 

Ouderkirk’s Grade 6B class. 


dergarien, 
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Lisa Quenneville attended Sir James 
itney previously before trans- 
ferring to the Ernest C, Drury School 
in Milton. Her parents have returned 
to Cornwall and Lisa is enrolled in 
‘Mrs. Wilson’s Grade 8B class this 


year. Lisa is 14 years old, 


scale. 


/L Tamlin attended Herit 
Christian School in Lindsay 


t year. 


He enrolled in Mrs. Piorkowski’s 
Grade 1 class at Sir James Whitney in 
September. 


PKohasie Classes ands in es. 
es ani 
‘Turner's homeroom. David is 16 
yous old and comes tous from 
lenfrew, Ontario. David has two 
younger brothers, Steven and 
bbie, in the Junior Aphasic 
Classes. 


re Sede ie 1 yoam od and comes 
rom Ajax, Ontario, 
stiended 8, A, Lovell School in 


Oshawa. This year she is in Grade 7B 
and her teacher is Mrs. Sharon 
Ainsworth. 


Billy Thorn isa resident of Belleville 
and is currently in Mrs. Pleizier's 
class. He comes to school as a day 
student, 


, 


Danielle Webb transferred to Sir James 
‘Whitney from the Robarts School in 


London. Her father, Mike, is teaching 


in our aphasic school. Danielle is in 
Grade 6. She attends school as a day 
student and her teacher is Mr, Bob 
Lavoie. 


Luigi Taccone is 13 years old and home 
is in Sudbury. He is in Grade 9C and 
histeacher is Mrs, Brennan. Luigi 
lives at the group home in Foxboro 
this year and attends school as aday 
student, 


Dung Vo is7 years oldand attended 
‘public school in New Liskeard last 
‘year. This year she isin Mrs, 
Piorkowski’s Grade 1 class. 


Shelley Wright transferred from the 
EmestC. Se ee 
ir when her iy ioyed ta 
Uakefield, Ontario, Sho is 11 years old 
and isin Mrs. Esford’s 7B class. 
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Belleville Woman first female 


to cross finish line 


by Brian O'Meara 
‘The Intelligencer 

Former Belleville resident, Robert 
‘Tapping, took top honors Sunday 
morning in the first ever Power 
20 km Run, running the distance in 
69 minutes, 59 seconds, over two 
minutues ahead of second place 
finisher John Clarke of Perth, for- 
merly of Trenton. 

Tapping, now a physicist in Chalk 
River, Ont., isa frequent competitor 
at Belleville runs, having par- 
ticipated in recent Belleville YMCA 
marathons. 

‘This year, however, the YMCA 
marathon organizers attempted to 
stage a 20 km run because of falling 
registrations in recent marathons, 

‘The Power 20 km Run attracted 98 
runners for the Sunday morning 
jaunt through east end Belleville 
with 91 runners finishing — a few 
runners ran just 10 km, completing 
just one loop of the two-loop course, 

Only 12 women entered the race 
with Jan Crone of Belleville posting 
the fastest time of 95 minutes, 41 
seconds. She was also the top woman 
in the 30-39 age group. 

“As far as I was concerned I was 
pleased,” said organizer Marg 
Elliot. “We got more local runners 
this year,” she added, “and as far as 
T’'m concemed we'll do it again next 
year.” 


Se 
Shawn Crone (centre) who is a Grade 8 student at Sir James Whitney, admires 
the medal won by-mother, Jan Crone, in the 20 Km held in Belleville recently 
Jan was the winner in the ladies class of this event, Greg Plant (left) Grade 12 
Sludent at Sir James Whitney, won the 18 yeats of age andunder class and was 
Tenth overall in the event. 


‘While the run was billed as a 
20 km, runners were allowed to 
complete just one loop—next year 
the run will be advertised as a 20 km 
as well as a 10 km. 


Rounding out the top 10 are 3. 
Mike McConnell, Scarborough, 75 
minutes, 25 seconds, 4. Kit 
Coleman, Deep River, 76 minutes, 
20 seconds, 5. Kevin Ker, Arva, 78 
minutes, 20° seconds, 6. James 
Mcllwham, Cobourg, 79 minutes, six 
seconds, 7. John Ward, Brighton, 80 
minutes 49 seconds, 8. Bob Ranalli, 
Hamilton, 80 minutes, 59 seconds, 9. 
Jon Richard—Krafchek, Oshawa, 81 
minutes, 20 seconds and 10. Greg 
Plant, Sir James Whitney, 82 
‘minutes, seven seconds. 


All four men’s division winners 
finished in the overall top 10 in- 
cluding 18 and under winner Plant, 
Masters winner McConnell, 30-39 
winner Tapping and 19-29 winner 
Clarke. 


Other top females included Shirley 
Coleman of Deep River, winner of 
the 18 and under divsion, Veronique 


ion, Crone, winner of 
the 30-39 division and Vera 
‘Mcllwham of Cobourg, winner of the 
Masters women’s event. 

(Reprint) 


PAULLANDRY WINS SILVER 
Paul Landry, graduate of The Sir 
James Whitney School, represented 
Canada in the middle distance track 
events at the World Games for the 
Deaf last summer. Paul was a close 
Ath in the 800 metre event, but in the 
1500 metre race he won the silver 
Medal with a time of 3 minutes 66.70 
seconds, only a fraction of a second 
behind the Gold Medal winner from 
Finland. Third place went to the 
runner from the U.S.S.R. Paul is 
seen here leaving the awards stand 
proudly wearing his Silver medal. 
Betty Lalonde of the Sir James 
Whitney staff was on hand at the 
World Games to take this photo. 


Participates in the 
Power 20 km Run 


On Sunday, September 27, I went 
to run this race in Belleville. The 
race started at the Y,.M.C.A. in 
Belleville and the route went through 
Belleyille streets. The race called the 
Power 20 Km which is about twelve 
miles, The race also finished at the 
Y.M.C.A. 

My time was 82 minutes and 7 
seconds. I came in tenth but in the 18 
and under class, I was the winner. I 
got a nice medal. 

Tlove to run. I trained hard to run. 
I have to train my brain to make 
myself want to run fast even when I 
am tired, Before a race Iam afraid 
that I cannot run fast and of the 
crowds of many people. When the 
race is over, I feel good. 

Tpractice often. 

Greg Plant 
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My Trip 
to Nova Scotia 


On Wednesday, May 13, 
p.m, my family and I went to Nova 
Scotia to see my sister Sherri. We 
went through Montreal(Quebec), 
Saint John (New Brunswick), and 
into Nova Scotia. We ate our meals 
very late. 

In Quebec I saw the Prime 
Minister's house and his driver, but I 
did not see him. He is from Quebec. 
In Quebec, the traffic was very busy. 
All the people speak French. I could 
not understand what they were 
saying. 

‘Then we were in St. John. Boy! 
Was it bad there. It was dirty. The 
smell almost made us sick. By Friday 
‘we were on the ferry to Nova Scotia, 


When my family and I were 
heading to Nova Scotia, I said to 
myself, “Why don’t I write what I 
see?” But when I did that it was too 
hard. When my mom and dad were 
driving I could not catch up to all the 
signs that passed. I said to my mom, 
“Mom, Iam going to quit because I 
can’t write when you two drive so 
fast. I can’t write the things we pass 
soT'll give up.” Islept. 

Somewhere in Nova Scotia (I'm 
not sure where), my brother Mike 
and I saw a line of Army trucks. We 
teased some Army people who were 
in a truck driving and fooling around 
a little. We put up a shirt and a sign 
which said “C.F.B. Cornwallis.” It 
was not my idea. It was my father’s 
and Mike's. The Army people 
started to laugh and wave at us. I 
thought my sister Sherri might be 
there, but we were very lucky she 
was not, because she would have 
killed us. 


At Cornwallis we stayed at the 
Holiday Inn Motel. My dad, my 
brother Mike and I watched 
‘Dracula’ on TV. Mom slept. We 
watched ‘Meatball’ too. Tt was very, 
very funny. I didn’t have any 
problems at the motel. I enjoyed my 
family very much. It made me very 
happy. 

‘On Saturday we went to the Base 
at Cornwallis to see my sister, 
Sherri. She was going to graduate 
from basic training. I had to take off 


The special Thanksgiving altar 


Ecumenical 


Thanksgiving Service 


A beautiful Thanksgiving service 
was held in the Senior School 
auditorium on October 9th. We 
welcomed Father Monty, Rev. 
Wilson from the United Church, and 
Father Whalen warmly to our 
Ecumenical Service. They helped 
explain to us what Thankgiving 
really means. 

At first, we sang a Thanksgiving 
hymn “Thank you God” by following 
Mrs. Ainsworth and then an 
Opening Prayer and the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

Mr. Robbins reminded us with 
words of memory of Robbie McKee, 
an aphasic graduate who died last 
August. We saw a portrait on the 
screen of Robbie McKee. We sang 
Robbie's favourite songs and prayed 
for him. We will remember him. 

We saw a film entitled “Martin the 
Cobbler” which was about an old 


man whose life was not good 
anymore and who was bored at the 
same task. Soon he made some new 
friends and he invited God into his 
heart, As we watched it, Mrs. Vance 
interpreted all about this. Then my 
class of Grade 121A led a discussion 
by asking questions to the senior 
students about what we saw in the 
film. As they replied, they leamed 
about love, kindness and sharing 
with each other for a better life. 

‘We sang the song “For the Beauty 
of the Earth” lead by Mrs. Phieffer. 

‘The ministers Father Monty, Rev. 
Wilson and Father Whalen, spoke 
the closing prayer. They walked 
slowly down from the stage to the 
‘open doors as the program was 
ended, It was a beautiful service. It 
will help us lead a more successful 
life! 


Students of 121A 


my hearing-aid because my mother 
told me that the guns were very loud. 
What I mean is REALLY loud (no 
joke either). Sherri talked to us about 
what she did at the Base. She had 
done very well in her shooting and 
marching. She would be going to 
Kingston, Ontario in September. I 
met her friends but not her leader, 
We left Nova Scotia on Sunday at 
5:00 in the morning. On the ferry I 
tried hard to sleep but all of a sudden 
the kids made noise and some people 
were playing clectronic games. 


‘There was lots of chatter, so finally 1 
took my hearing-aid off. I slept all 
the way home. 

Believe me, I was not angry or upset 
during my holiday. Thad a good time 
and it made me very happy (what my 
family did for me), 

I know that my teachers wanted 
me to have a good time with my 
family in Nova Scotia. Thanks for 
your support. 

Tam happy to be back at school 
and home safe from our trip. 

Michele Provost 
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How others see us: 


Reprinted from the Kingston Whig-Standard 


We know the value 
of society’s deaf people 


“The problems of deafness are 
deeper and more comples, if not 
more important than those of 
blindness, Deafness is a much 
worse misfortune, for it means the 
loss of the most vitel stimulus ~the 
sound of the voice—that brings 
language, sets thoughts astir and 
keeps us in the intellectual com- 
pany of man.” 


— Helen Keller 


Stories by Alan Capon 
Whig-Standard Staff Writer 

Imagine what itis like to be deaf. 

You walk down the street, cars drive 
past, but you hear no sound. 

You watch a ball game and the fans 
are waving their hands and cheering at 
the scoring of a goal. But you hear 
nothing. 

‘A customer inside a store is in a 
heated argument with the clerk, But you 
only see their lips moving. 

You are cut off from the sounds of 
everyday living, You are in a cocoon of 
silence. 

Deafness. 

Roman law classified the deaf and 
dumb with the mentally incompetent. 
‘The Justinian Code, established in the 
sixth century, excluded the deaf and 
dumb from the rights and obligations of 
citizenship, although it differentiated 
between deaf-mutes and those who 
‘became deaf after learning spoken and 
written language. 

By the end of the 18th century it had 
been convincingly demonstrated that 
the deaf were able to benefit from 
struction. The moral and le 
obligation of society to see that in- 
struction was provided became. 
generally recognized, 


Society now understands 

‘Today, society understands that the 
deaf can not only be educated but can 
also, with proper guidance and 
‘assistance, become economically and 
socially productive. 

In their formative years, children 
learn speech and language primarily 
through the ear. But a serious hearing 
impairment will hinder a child's normal 
development of speech. It is extremely 
difficult to imitate speech if you have 
never heard it. Unless special training is 
undertaken, a child who is born totally 
deaf never learns to talk 


For this reason, language 
development is crucial at an early age 
for the hearing-impaired child, says 
Gary Gervis, principal of the acade 
and vocational programs at the Sir 
James Whitney School in Belleville. 


‘Those who were born deaf or who lose 
their hearing early in life are not likely 
to develop normal speech. In many 
cases, however, a usable, intelligible 
speech can be acquired, although it may 
be imperfect, arrhythmic and strident. 

‘The school helps students to become 
employable in skilled job: 

In addition to an extensive academic 
program, the school has many well- 
equipped modern shops where hearing- 
impaired students learn crafts and 
industrial skills. 


“We train students to be self 
supporting and readily employable, 
said George Westwell, technical 
director. 

Grade 9 students are now involved in 
a rotary exploratory shop program 
exposing both boys and girls to all 
available programs. 


In Grade 10, the students choose their 
shop program nd two 75-minute 
periods are taken each day. In higher 
grades, the students take between two 
and six periods a day, depending upon 
their educational goals. 

Courses include auto body and 
maintenance, beauty culture, business 
education, general shop (metal, wood 
and fibreglass), machine shop, graphic 
arts, home economics, industrial arts, 
sewing, crafts, upholstering, welding 
‘and woodwork. 


‘Teacher-pupil ratios at the Belleville 
school are small, usually six to one. 
Needs are the same 

‘As a deaf child reaches adolescence 
his needs are the same as those of other 
children: To earn money, to make 
decisions, to compete with the hearing. 


Sir James Whitney School helps the 
deaf child to prepare for this broader 
environment, 

In general, the curricula of the school 
resemble those in schools for the 
hearing, with appropriate adaptations 
for difficulties of verbal communication, 
Lip reading, sign language and finger- 
spelling are taught, 


Sir James Whitney, one of four 
regional centres for the hearing- 
impaired in Ontario, provides services 
for students living in eastern and 
northern Ontario until they are 21. 
‘About 86 of the 330 students are day 
students, who live within 30 miles of the 
school, while the remainder board. 
Around 200 of the boarders get home 
each weekend while those from the far 
north are flown home once a month. 


“It is a terrible decision a parent has 
to make to send a young child to a 
boarding school," said Catherine 
Michalski, who was appointed 
superintendent of the school in Sep- 
tember 1979. 

She is the first female superintendent 
of the school, the first to hold this 
position in Canada and one of the few in, 
North America. 

“If the school is too nice the child 
starts to feel more at home here than at 
home and that too can be a tragedy for 
the parents, 


Prior to her appointment — a lateral 
move from her previous position with 
the Ministry of Education in Kingston 
she was intermedinte education 
consultant for eastern Ontario and 
produced many guidelines for ex- 
ceptional children. 

She finds her new appointment, 
“challenging” and saysiit enables her to 
again work closely with children. 

“In the ministry you can forget what a 
delight itis tobe with children.” 


‘mentally retarded’ children 
may actually have aphasia 


Hundreds of children in the province 
who have been diagnosed as mentally 
retarded may instead be aphasic, says 
Bill McMaster, educational co-ordinator 
of the aphasie department at the Sir 
James Whitney School, 

‘Aphasic children have difficulty in 
understanding or learning because of a 
dysfunction of @ certain area of the 
brain. 


he unit in Belleville is the only 
ministry of education facility for aphasic 
children in the province. It was first 
opened in 1966. 

“One of the things we have been 
trying to improve is the identification of 
these children, It is pretty new field 
and many people are not aware of the 
problem of aphasi 


With patience, and by reducing 
speech to its elemental parts and 
gradually building up a series of 
associations with words and written 
symbols, aphasic children can be taught 
to speak: 
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An outstanding characteristric of 
aphasia is, however, a difficulty in 
learning, particularly language and a 
failure to develop speech. 

Many, although not all, of the aphasic 
children have a significant hearing loss, 

“The phrase used to be ‘this child is 
too deaf to be deaf,’” said McMaster, 
“This is because deaf children will 
normally respond to a very loud noise 
but often these children would not 
notice it at all.” 


The unit accommodates 64 children 
and also assists with a number from the 
Hastings County board of education. 

"One of our priorities has been to act 

resource to local boards 
isting them in setting up programs. 
"Some aphasic children can com- 
municate to a point but not as they 
should at their age level,” he said. 

“Our job is to retrain the brain and 
teach these children to communicate 
despite their neurological problem. 

The teachers attempt to integrate the 
children into the regular school system 
at as early an age as possible, where 
their progress is continuously 
monitored. 

Aphasic children will often also 
develop serious behavior problems, 
generally as a result of frustrations due 
to their inability to communicate, and 
this has also reinforced diagnosis of 
them as mentally retarded. 

“These problems tend to improve as 
their language develops,” McMaster 
said. 


as 


“A problem is that in most 1Q tests 
that are available, these children come 
cout with very low scores because the 
instructions for the tests are given 
orally, 

“But you cannot get across with 
words what you want the child to do. 
We must be able to get (instructions) 
across, without a symbolic system of 
instruction, if we are to test them and 
thisis very difficult.” 

McMaster said the best way is to look 
at anything that the child is able to doat 
his age level and then try the therapy 
program, 

“If there is nothing at all that the 
child can do at his age then he is most 
likely mentally retarded.” 

Because the affliction is invisible, 
hearing people tend to forget that deaf 
or severely hard-of-hearing people have 
a handicap, 

“The deaf have to keep reminding 
people that they are deaf,” said Donna 
Fano, a teacher at the Sir James 
Whitney School who is hard-of-hearing 
herself. 

“yen though I am here as a teacher, 
some other staff members will forget 
that I am deaf and I have difficulty 
following conversations at staff 


‘meetings. I also miss (public address) 
‘announcements of program changes.” 

Fano is currently the only teacher at 
the school who has a severe hearing 
impairment, although the school had 
another on staff last year. 
University of Calgary 

‘A teacher of intermediate sewing and 
senior crafts, now in her eighth year at 
Sir James Whitney, Fano attended a 
public school in Alberta and the 
University of Calgary. 

Gaining an education at a normal 
school and obtaining a degree, with 
very limited hearing is a very difficult 
task, 

“There are a lot of problems but also 
ways of getting around them, [had to do 
a lot of copying of classroom work from 
other student’s notes and this makes n 
lot of extra work. 

Communication is the first handicap 
of deafness, with the attitude of hearing 
people a close second. 

“Thad a lot of trouble writing essays 
because my language became mixed 
up. I found difficulty in expressing 
myself and in learning syntax and 
grammar. My speech wasn't very in- 
telligible either.”” 

But through perseverence, Fano 
obtained her art degree and hoped to 
become a teacher of art, 

“I actually ended up as a sewing 
teacher although, as I do a lot of arts 
and crafts myself, it wasn't difficult to 
make the transition,” 
Classes are smaller 

Working at a school for the deaf 
proved advantageous for her as the 
classes are smaller than at a regular 
‘school and she is better able to cope. 

“It is much worse than being blind 
because you miss out on so much in the 
social world. Deafness also affects your 
mental growth, But if you were blind 
you could keep up with the social world 
— you can keep up with the people who 
can see.” 


life is harder 
for the deaf but 
nothing is impossible 


Rey. Francis Gyle, the school 
chaplain, has had a lifetime of ex- 
perience working with deaf and hard-of- 
hearing people through the United 
Church of Canada’s ministry with the 
deaf (Bay of Quinte Conference), He 
feels they have two basic needs. 

“In ordinary dealings with business 
life, like getting a loan from a bank, 
consulting a lawyer or a doctor, deat 
people may need. interpretation. If you 
can’t ‘see’ the spoken word you can’t 
read it, Some deaf people have been 
unable to learn to read as a consequence 
of being born deaf.” 


The second great need, Gyle said, is 
for job placement and employment. 

Although it is sometimes difficult to 
persuade employers to provide op- 
portunities for deaf people, many find 
that when they do they have hired very 
competent workers. 

“'So it is important, when finding 
‘work for students, that we ensure they 
can do the job properly. If we place a 
‘lemon’ with an empioyer it will affect 
others who seek work, We must find the 
right man or woman for the job.” 

The world can be hostile. Sometimes 
a student will leave the comparatively 
protected environment of Sir James 
Whitney and find problems that “hit 
them like a ton of bricks.” 

“The world does not understand their 
problems as the school does. Some may 
retum to the school while others can 
only make it outside with community 
support,” 

People who lose their hearing Inte in 
life may face depression, he said, 
Employers co-operative 

"Some will isolate themselves from 
society. Some adults who become deaf 
will not wear hearing aids. They tend to 
feel a stigma and they withdraw from 
society. 

Dennis Newman, a teacher who is 
responsible for practical training both 
on and off campus, finds employers in 
Belleville and ares very willing to co- 
operate in on-the-job training. 

“Many students will end up working 
full time for the same employer,” he 
said. 

Newman produced a sheaf of letters 
attesting to the abilities of the students. 

He cited the example of Nancy 
Heinen of Picton, who has a very 
significant hearing impairment, who 
worked at Mirtren of Trenton as a 
receptionist, typist, file clerk and 
courier, 

“Nancy carried out these functions in 
a manner far in excess of our ex- 
pectations,”” wrote company secretary- 
treasurer R.A, LaMoore. 

Nancy is now employed at the 
regional sub-headquarters of the 
Canada Employment Centre in 
Belleville, 

“On-the-job training’ 

“Another boy trained at the school 
who did on-the-job training with a local 
upholsterer, is now setting up his own 
business. Another girl has her own 
hairdressing shop.” 

‘The Canadian Hearing Society also 
works closely with the school and the 
employers. 

Sir James Whitney School has an 
enviable record in placing its students 
All 19 of last year's graduates, with the 
exception of one who later returned to 
school, have jobs or are involved in 
higher education. 
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Special 
Guests = |/ ‘* 


On Saturday, 
September 12, B 
the first weekend ana . Ee 
ofthe new term, S8afour a See ay 
436 Squadron at the huge 
air show and display 
marking the 50th 
Anniversary of the air 
station at Trenton. 

We all owea huge debt 
of gratitude to Captain 
Clapt, who co-ordinated 
the day’s activities with 
Doug White of our staff. 

The students were 
divided into six groups 
and taken on a tour of 
exhibits led by members 
of 436 Squadron. 

Mr. G. Miller 


‘The group of children trom the Junior and Aphasic residences 
emerges from one of the huge aircraft on display 


John Charron |ooks at Garth Townson and Darren Sherlock are waiting 
the aircraft on display for the Airborne troops to take off 
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Hallowe’en 
Preparations 


During their regular Home 
Economies classes, Group H 
(Grade 9) made Pumpkin 
Cookies for the Helloween 
Danes. 

‘After they had beked the 
cookies, they iced them and 
added coloured eyes and noses. 
Some used orange coconut, 
chocolate chips or black and 
orange jelly beans to add in- 
terest and create scary faces. 

Leslie Wellman, Mandy 
Reeve, Shelley Wright and 
Kelli-Anne Beaudoin proudly 
display some finished products. 


‘on the cover: 

The Sir James Whitney School has been invited to collaborate as an affiliated school in the 
“Special School of the Future” Project. The project is funded by the W. K, Kellogg Foundation of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, and is administered through Gallaudet College in Washington, D.C. The 
Sir James Whitney School is one of six schools, five of them located in the United States, which 
‘are working cooperatively with Gallaudet in evolving the concept of the Special School of the 
Future, Several other schools for the deat in Canada are expected to join with Sir James Whitney 
in the establishment of a network of special schools which will strive to serve deaf individuals by 
reaching autside traditional boundaries to implement innovative programs, 


History and Background 
of the Project 

In 1978, the W.K, Kellogg Foun- 
dation funded the “Special School of 
the Future” project which was to be a 
collaborative effort of Gallaudet 
College and three selected schools for 
the deaf, The schools that were invited 
to participate at that time were, St, 
‘Mary's School in Buffalo, New York, a 
semi-privately funded parochial in- 
stitution serving northem United 
States; Atlanta Georgia, a ange day 
school serving a primarily urban 
population and the California School for 
the Deaf, a major residential program 
serving the western United States, The 
purpose of the project was to develop 
new resources and capabilities within 
those schools which would address 
certain critical 


‘year phase of the program, twenty-two 
schools in twenty-two states had 
become affilisted with the three 
demonstration schools named above, 
as “Ripple Schools”. One of St. Mary's 
Ripple Schools was the Sir James 
Whitney School. At the conclusion of 
the first phnse, the project was 
evaluated by the officers of the W.K. 
Kellogg Foundation and Gallaudet 
College in Washington, D.C., and it 
was determined that to date, the 
Project had been successful in 

tain goals and addressing 
certain critical problems of the deaf. It 


W. K. Kellogg Foundation Project 


‘Special School 
of the Future” 


Guy Buller, M.Bd., Co-ordinator, Resource Services , 
Project Co-ordinator, Special School of the Future 


was therefore requested by Gallaudet, 
College and subsequently approved by 
the Kellogg Foundation that the 
program would be expanded to include 
three additional schools and that it 
would be conducted to the end of a 
further three year phase, The three 
new schools which were invited to 
participate as demonstration schools in 
the project were Wisconsin State 
‘School for the Deaf which would cover 
the mid-west and serve a primarily 
rural population, the Louisiana School 
for the Deaf, serving the deep south, 
and the Sir James Whitney School, the 
‘only Canadian school in the project. 

Tt is the intent of the Sir James 
Whitney School, over the next three 
years, to work collaboratively with 
Gallaudet College and with the other 
five demonstration schools to help 
bring about the establishment of a new 
concept of what a Special School for 
deaf children is about, ‘This new 
concept of a Special School will be one 
that works cooperatively with public 
school boards and serves them in a 
variety of ways. This may include the 
offering of audiological services, 
psychological services, in-service 
training for teachers who have been 
assigned to teach deaf children in the 
public school setting, and diagnosis 
and assessment, to name just a few 
areas of potential assistance. Further, 
the Special School of the Future will be 
one that works in a partnership with 


parents helping them to help their deaf 
children. The school will also be one 
that relates to the total community 
providing a resource base to deaf 
adults, training to community 
professionals and agencies and 
awareness information to the public. 

In short, the project will attempt to 
define and carve out the role of the 
Special School of the Future — to help 
existing institutions evolve as new and 
effective Special Schools, The Sir 
James Whitney School, along with its 
sister schools in Ontario, have long 
enjoyed a reputation for having 
provided exemplary programs for deaf 
children; for that reason, we, with the 
support of our affiliated schools, hope 
to offer a resource of tried and proven 
expertise that can be drawn upon by the 
various communities. Our school must 
become cognizant of how it can respond 
to extemal needs by shoring its 
resources, thus becoming a centre of 
interest and service to public schools, 
parents of deaf children and the 
community, 


Objectives 

Objective 1: Parent Education 

Families are considered a crucial 
factor in the ability of the hearing 
Se eee al 
potential as an independent and self- 
actualizing citizen. Families need 
information, training and services 
relative to deafness and the processes 
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in the educetional, communicative, 
social and emotional development of 
deaf children. They also need training 
about their rights and responsibilities 
as parents of deaf children. It is the 
intent of the Sir James Whitney School 
to continue to provide services to 
parents as we have in the past in order 
that they may demonstrate a better 
understanding of deafness, be able to 
further enrich the home environment of 
their hearing impaired children and to 
resources. This is an area which has 
received considerable attention in 
recent years; for example, monthly 
parent days, the annual parent week, 
as well as’ other forms of parent 
professional contact which have been 
offered at our school for some time. Our 
objective as a Special School! of the 
Future will be to do even mors in this 
area and to assist our affiliate or Ripple 
Schools todo the same. 


Objective 2: Professional Training 
InHome-School Relationships 

If we are to truly expect parents to 
demonstrate increased knowledge and 
involvement on behalf of their hearing 
impaired children, we must also expect, 
that educational and other professional 
personnel will become more 
Imowledgeable and skilled in working 
with parents. To reach that end, the Sir 
James Whitney School, assisted by 
project headquarters at Gallaudet, will 
offer workshops, seminars and other 
training opportunities for adminis- 
trators, teachers, counsellors and a 
wide variety of professionals who deal 
with hearing impaired children, Our 
efforts in this area, are closely related 
to those referred to in Objective 1. 
However, where our work under 
Objective 1 will be geared specifically 
to parents, Objective 2 will be geared 
specifically to professionals. 


Objective 3: Curriculum 
‘One component of the concept of a 
Special School as an educational 
resource centre is related to special 
curricula and resources available atthe 
Special School for sharing with other 
programs; therefore, the curriculum at 
the school is regularly reviewed and 
revised to ensure relevancy to and 
reflection of the needs of deaf students 
in today’s changing society. It is the 
intent of our school to identify weak 
areas or gaps in our present 
i to design and implement 
improvements and to work 


collaboratively with our affiliate 
schools. Sir James Whitney is already 
heavily involved in the area of 
curriculum and has been for some time. 
‘Armain area of focus this year in terms 


even more human resources, 


materials, and funding. Our hope is 


that although curriculum development 
and implementation is well under way 
at our school, we will be able to offer 
some assistance through the project, to 
our afiliate schools, 


Objective 4: Skills for Deaf Adulte 

‘Another dimension to the concept of 
‘2 school for the deaf functioning as a 
Resource Centre, lies in its ability to 
encourage a continuing expansion of 
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education and life skills for deaf adults, 
particularly in the areas of citizenship, 
consumerism and political skills, It is 
‘our hope for the duration of the project 
and beyond, to work cooperatively with 
other organizations, colleges and deaf 
associations so that we may begin to 
provide opportunities for enhancing 
awareness or for providing training in 
selected areas of interest to deaf adults, 
‘This objective is one which has never 
been clearly a part of our mandate as a 
provincial school, As an educational 
institution, it has been our task, 
historically, to deal with students only, 
and not to provide direct services to 
deaf adults. As one of the six schools 
associated with the Kellogg Project, we 
will now have access to a variety of 
resources which will enable us to 
become increasingly involved in this 
important area. 


Objective 5: Community Development 
In order for deaf persons to be in- 
dependent, self-sufficient and fully 
participating members in society, 
society must make itself understood by 
and accessible to the deaf population, 
This entails training of community 
service agencies and organizations 
about deafness, accessibility 
techniques, such as telephone devices, 
interpreters, sign language, visual 
emergency warning systems, etc. This 
also includes discussion about and 
implementation of new approaches in 
information sharing and assistance to 
deaf citizens of the community. It is our 
hope that as a result of our efforts in 
this area, community professionals will 
demonstrate a better understanding of 
deafness and will take greater steps to 
involve deaf people in community life. 
‘This objective is one that we have been 
heavily involved in in the past; for 
example, in the 1980-81 school year, 
there were roughly 2,800 people 
seryed, mainly members of various 
professional communities, through 
visits to the school, workshops and 
presentations made by our staff, 


Objective 6: Post Secondary and 
Continuing Education Opportunities 
This objective is the other side of the 
coin to Objective 4, Deaf Adult Skis, 
The utilization of currently existing 
continuing education programs is a 
practical strategy for increasing 
educational and self enrichment op- 
portunities for deaf people, Program 
adminstrators need training and 
assistance in order to provide ac- 
cessible and relevant programs for deaf 


adults. Our efforts in this area will be 
geared specifically to providers of post- 
secondary opportunities for our 
students, such as community colleges 
and other educational institutions. Our 
‘aim, once again, is to encourage them 
to provide better and more diversified 
‘opportunities for young deaf people, 


Objective 7: Team Effort 
‘Toward Problem Solving 

‘Another concept of the Special 
School functioning as a Resource 
Centre entails its ability to serve as a 
change agent and as a member of a 
larger community based team of people 
interested in opportunities 
and services for its citizens, Therefore, 
this objective calls for the Special 
School to collaborate with represen- 
tatives or target populations in the 
community to identify problems that 
deaf people face and to implement 
strategies that will alleviate these 
problems. In the Sir James Whitney 
area, the problem that we will be 
working on for the duration of the 
Kellogg Project, will be the establish- 
ment of a network of improved mental 
health services for deaf people. We will 
offer professionals in this field 
workshops, seminars, materials and 
human resources in order that we may 
jointly improve the availability of such 
services. 


Objective 8:Relationships 
with Public Schools 

‘The effectiveness of Special School, 
in its role as an educational resource 
centre in deafness, lies in its ebility to 
assist regular schools in understandi 
and meeting the needs of hearing 
impaired students whomay beenrolled 
in integrated settings. This is a two- 
ronged function that is contingent 
upon both the relationships between 
the special and public schools andupon 
the usefulness of the Special School as a 


‘To build up relationships with public 
schools end to promote the ability of 
Special Schools to serve as a resource 
centre, the project demonstration 
school will serve regular schools by 
conducting workshops, providing 
consultation and assistance, 


administrators, teachers and 
professionals, With the advent of the 
implementation of Bill 82 in our 
province, this objective will become an 
increasingly important one for us and 
will lead to even greater demands 
being placed on us asa resource centre, 
Objective 9: Ripple Effect 

‘A network of affiliated schools for 
the deaf facilitating the sharing of 
needs, imformation and resources, is a 
vital component of the Special School of 
the Future project. ‘The network 
provides a mechanism — whereby 
communication among the schol 
programs is facilitated and the capacity 
of each affiliated school to serve as a 
resource to other schools, 
organizations and programe in their 
respective areas is enhanced. It also 
provides a structure for dissemination 
of ideas, processes, products and 
resources among Gallaudet College, 
the project demonstration schools and 
the affiliated schools, Several Canadian 
schools will be invited to become af- 
filiated with the Sir James Whitney 
‘School and it will be our responsibility 
to orient people in those schools to the 
scope and objectives of the project. 
Each affiliate will be asked to undergo a 
self-assessment of needs, to identify its 
preferred future role in its area, and to 
develop strategies for achieving 
selected components of its future role 
based on project objectives. This will 
lead to a type of networking which will 
enable us to share expertise and 
materials among school programs, A 
minimum of seven schools in eastern 
Canada will invited to participate. 

In conclusion, it should be stressed 
that most of the objectives outlined 
above, as laid down by the Kellogg- 
Gallaudet Special School of the Future 
Project, do not represent new areas of 
endeavour for the Sir James Whitney 
School. In most cases, these objectives 
reflect the objectives to which we and 
our sister schools in Ontario have 
addressed ourselves for several years, 
‘The invitation to become a part of the 
project and accept the role of 
demonstration school for our area is 
viewed as. “winning” situtioninevery 
way for the Sir James Whitney School, 
the deaf population, for parents, 
professionals and the community at 
large. It is hoped that this new impetus 
which has been provided will enable us 
to go even further in reaching our 
overall goal of providing more and 
improved opportunities for the deaf in 
every way. 
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WE CAN ONLY LOOK BACK 

IF YOU RECALL this column from the previous issue, you will remember that 
we dealt with a little nostalgia which arose when we discovered an old book 
entitled “What the Parents of Pupils and Former Pupils Say About the 
Institution.”” We also suggested in our comments that ‘‘the right hand” would 
do a little digging and try to come up with a date of publication. Well, she 
was successful, as we knew she would be, and by cross-checking some of the 
comments and names in the book with our school records, confirms that the 
book was published some 84 years ago in 1897. Of course, many of the in 
cidents and memories reported go back much further than that year. Some of 
the “former students” in fact seem to go back to near the date of the original 
opening of the school in 1870. 

Since we will be featuring, in a future issue, some information on work 
experience and on-the-job training of our students at Sir James Whitney 
currently, we thought you might be interested in a list of occupations of 
former students of this school as reported in this 1897 publication, As the 
writer notes in his introduction to these statistics, “a sufficient number (of 
letters) have been put in evidence to show the general confidence of the 
parents in the management of the school and the gratitude of the old pupils 
for the training and education received here. 


Artists aaa 3 Domestic servants 8 
Bookbinders 5 Domestic occupation .... 85 
Brassfitters 1 Dressmakers 18 
Bakers 5 Engravers 1 
Bailiffs 1 Fancy workers 1 
Butchers 1 Farmers, 161 
Brushmakers 2 Glass stainers 1 
Barbers 1 Gardeners 1 
Cigarmakers 2 Tee merchants . 1 
Copyists 1 Lockmakers 1 
Carpenters fi Lithographers 1 
Clerks 3 Lumbermen 1 
Cabinetmakers 2 Married 53 
Carriagemakers 3 Photographers... roe) 
Coopers 2 Painters 8 
Packers: 1 ‘Teachers 6 
Printers: sibs Ww Woodearvers 2 
Sawmill workers 4 Wireworkers : 2 
Shoemakers 41 Wollenmill workers <-2..0... 4 
Seamstresses 4 Woodturners 1 
Tailors 9 Watchmen 1 
‘Teamsters 1 Unclassified 105 


We note that “married” is an occupation and, with great effort, resist 
the temptation to make an editorial comment on that. 
Seriously though, we hope some readers have enjoyed these facts 
from our past, But if you are not a nostalgia buff like we are, then I promise 
to take a different approach in the next issue. 
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Robbie McKee 


On Friday, October 16, 1981, at 
9:00 a.m. the McKee family from 
Dunnville joined Sir James Whitney 
School staff and students east of the 
Aphasie School to remember Robbie. 
‘The memorial service included 
readings from St. Luke's gospel by 
Russell Conrad, as well as these 
“Words of Remembrance” by Wayne 
Dungey. 


ROBBIE McKEE 
—did not expect Jesus to come 
last August 
But Robbie —— was “ready!” 
He could stand “proud” 
before Jesus. 


We will remember how he loved 
the songs hesang, here, inchurch. 


We will remember that he always 
The Mckee Family planting a tiee for Robbie. From left to right are stopped to chat and be friendly, 
Kathy, Pat, Mrs. McKee and Kevin 
Ls eatias. Mokiee: anioi We will remember how he looked 
rH E ‘on Graduation Day 


—so proud! 
=so handsome! 
—so happy! 


Robbie McKee 
=a young life going out 
into the world. 
—A good “servant” ready to 
meet his boss, Jesus. 
—Now he belongs to God 
and is with Him, 
Robbie McKee 
—We will remember him with joy 
and love, 
—We will miss him. 


‘Two trees were planted: one by the 
McKee family and one by the 
Student Government 


The Student Goverment, aided by Mrs. Michalski 
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Student Services Staff 
Hold Awareness Day 


On the September 3rd and 4th 
Professional Awareness Days, Student 
Services Staff of Sir James Whitney 
were privileged to have as their guest 
speaker Dr. Charles Shroeder from St. 
Louis University, Missouri. 

Dr. Shroeder's presentation was not 
only interesting but challenged us to 
think and feel in new ways and to focus 
and direct our thoughts regarding the 
three basic issues he presented. 

His first issue questioned “What are 
your basic assumptions about the 
people you work with, both your 
colleagues and students?” To answer 


this, we individually completed the 
Myers Bringgs Type Indicator 
questions, Our answers showed ushow 
we personally like to look at things and 
go about deciding things. We 
discovered that knowing our own 
preferences and learning about others 
can help us to understand where our 
special strengths are, what kind of work 
we might enjoy and be successful doing 
and how people with different 
preferences canrelate to each other. 
Secondly, we focused on “What 
environment conditions facilitate 
learning and personal growth and how 


design of our program and services.’ 
Here, Dr. Shroeder presented a slide 
series on the Outward Bound School 
and its challenge notion that young and 
‘old are capable of critical decision 
making and responsibilities, when 
placed in an environment that en- 
courages them tobe resourceful. 

‘We learned also, that by altering 
certain physical arrangements and 
colours in the environment, one could 
encourage or discourage responses of 
motivation, security, harmony and 
stability. 

Finally, we explored the Hersey and 
Blanchard Leadership Theory in 
relation to how we could facilitate 
organizational change in order to in 
crease efficiency and effectiveness in 
programs, We discovered that there is 
no leadership style that is totally ef- 
fective but rather it is based on the 
adaptibility of the leader and the 
maturity of the group, 

We came to realize and appreciate 
over the two days of Dr. Schroeder's 
presentation, that we have a lot of 
diversity and style in our group of staff 
and that compromise and negotiation of 
our divergent view points are all part of 

large groups working together. We 
should continue to share com- 
munication, 
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Sounds become tingles on arm 


Reprinted from “Globe and Mail” 


By Stephen Strauss 

An ambulance siren or a fire alarm 
screams and all hear them—except the 
deaf, While sign language and lip 
reading have traditionally helped the 
deaf compensate for their disability, an 
intriguing series of experiments being 
conducted at Queen's University in 
Kingston, Ont., holds the promise of 
bringing lifesaving sounds tothose who 
never heard them before. 

‘The researchers are secking to 
supplement deadened ears with 
“hearing” arms that respond to the 
“feeling” of both speech and warning, 
sounds. 


‘After considerable training — about 
100 hours—the experimenters report 
there is now one person who has 
developed a vocabulary of more than 
200 ‘‘arm-felt” words and is still not 
confused. 

‘But what is potentially more in- 


teresting is that experiments with a 13- 
year-old profoundly deaf boy who lost 
his hearing at age 7 indicate that after 
12 hours of practice with the Queen's 
device he can differentiate 50 common 
sounds—honking horns, buzzing 
doors, ringing telephones—with 80 per 
centaccuracy. 
“The first. question he (the boy) had 
was ‘when are you going to make a 
portable one of these, when can| takeit 


working on the project. “What hearing 
people often don't realize is that many 
sounds simply have a signal value — 
you hear someone walking into the 
room, you hear apolice siren— and the 
rest of your behavior is keyed from 
that.” 
‘Todevelop the arm device, a group of 
Queen's engineers and psychologists 
have been working on translating the 
pitches most generally heard by the 


Imuman ear into electrical impulses. 
These impulses then cause one or 
another of 16 devices on a holder to 
vibrate. The holder is strapped to a 
person's forearm. The foree is about 
the same as a pencil eraser gently 
mocking on the skin. Low frequencies 
of sound vibrate at the wristand higher 
ones at the elbow. Bach word or natural 
sound generates its own specific 
identifier oftaps moving up or down the 
am. 


‘The experiments themselves have a 
language-learning quality tothem. The 
subjects in the study — generally 
graduate students whose ears have 
been artificially deafened — “feel” 
individual word vibrations on their 
arms after the words have been spoken 
into the pitch translation box. They are 
then told what word the vibration 
represented. They repeat the word 
beck. After they have been able to 
identify the original series of five words 
with 8 per cent accuracy, five new 
words areintroduced. 

‘The common sounds are reproduced 
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Eight Medals 


to Canadian team 


‘The 14th World Summer Games for 
the Deaf this summer ended with great, 
success. Cologne, West Germany was 
host for 40 different countries from 
around the world. More than 2,000 
athletes attended and were cheered on 


‘dy many fans and delegates. All 
totalled, approximately 8,000 people 
were there for these exciting games. 

‘The President of the Intemational 
Olympic Committee (1.0.C.) was the 
guest of honor and needless to say, he 
was pleased with the fact that the deaf 
athletes are as competitive and as 
highly motivated as their hearing 
Olympic counterparts. 


With much pride and delight, the 
FSSC and the Canadian people 
welcomed the news that our Canadian 
team brought medals home. Paul 
Landry, an avid runner from Ontario, 
celebrated winning a silver medal in 
the 1500-metre for the Track and Field 
team, 

The Swimming team brought home 
in total seven medals. Ryan Sprague 
from B.C. won three silver medals in 


Nation cout ME rons ABs ae DPR gn, the 1500-metre Freestyle, 400-metre 
United States i ee es SS Freestyle and the 100-metre 
Soviet Union no M8 i on os Backstroke. Shannon Brophy, from 
ee Seciteny, le oe ok OY Alberta, collected three bronze medals 
Bulgaria 3 Hy 8 B * te 3 inthe 100-metre Backstroke, 100-metre 
Tran emiior 58ers 8 Butterfly and the 200-metre 
i foeite 2 MMPI, oe Baste 
‘Australia| 3 3 H 3 3 Site ‘The women’s relay team, Kelly 
Canada Ou Uitsdy,  Racwech Seow toy Sua tom top Jarvinen, Shannon Brophy, Laurie 
Yopodivia ae ae eae eee Oe Sh Kiselich and Tracy Leinster took third 
Hungary Dass, 'accWl gr Cp oH Thy: placein the 4x 100-metre Freestyle. 
peau ieee ae) ne It is interesting to note that most of 
Finland 3 é 8 3 4 5 8 the medal winners are veterans from 
‘East Germany 1 2 0 3 4 2 10 previous Deaf Olympics. This year we 
Re zealand, tndagtr (9 + alae apie ements are pleased to announce that many 
0 1 2 3 3 i 3 Canadian and personal records were 
Belgium 
Tada Simerate dives useStabrerto owes Dew ahe broken. 
Sand hee Nay ee The next World Summer Games for 
Holland LacpsQo> CALM lol tment inl the Deaf will be in 1985 in Los Angeles, 
Spain Oeste _-Aeeametmenn Okt Ling t California, U.S.A. This will be the third 
venice . Dt a a ° o f time that the U.S. has hosted the 
i Ce sf aa er Olympic Games for the Deaf. The first 
Roe 0 9 9 0 9 o 1 was in 1965 in Washington the 
‘Totals 4 3 110 337 104 1 627 second was in 1975 in Lake Placid, New 
York, and now 1985 in Los Angeles. 
off.atape recorder. learn. profoundly deaf individuals have a 
While the results ofthe experiments Another positive feature of the painful time in trying toimitate speech 


so far are promising, a session of the 
International Blectrical and Electronic 
Engineers conference meeting in 
Toronto recently was told by James 
Mason, an electrical engineering 
professor, that use of the device as a 
total translator of the spoken word or 
‘unspoken sound is some years away. 

“We have only used this with single 
words and sounds and in a laboratory 
setting. Whether the device is ap- 
plicable to unstructured speech or 
sounds is another question 
altogether,” he said. 

What is encouraging in a general 
sense is the continued growth of 
vocabulary which the test subject who 
hhas themost experience has shown. 

This continued growth of what is 
called “the learning curve” flies in the 
face of fears which caused earlier 
tactile studies to be abandoned. These 
researchers felt that a touch translation 
system was confusing for general use 
and the vocabulary took too long to 


experiments has centred around the 
use of different speakers with their 
different speech patterns and accents. 
‘While it initially took an hour or two to 
get used to a different speaker, this 
diminishes as the person wearing the 
hearing arm gets used to it. This has 
even proven the case when people with 
heavy accents have spoken, 

‘The most immediate application of 
the device, according to Prof. Mason, is 
its use to bolster already existing skills 
The 13-year-old deaf boy, although an 
excellent lip-reader, was able to 
generally double and in some cases 
‘quadruple his understanding of words 
which are made with the same lip 
movements. “Pet” and “bet” and 
“met” are examples of these. 

Even more impressive was that his 
own speech clarity which had 
deteriorated severely since he became 
deaf improved dramatically as he 
earned to reproduce the sound pat- 
terns of words himself. Usually 


pattems by simply observing how a 
person moves his ar her mouth, Prof. 
Frost said. Many subtle changes in 
mouth movement are generally not 
visible, 

However, with the machine, you can 
imitate a sound and receive an instant 
biofeedback of your efforts on your own 
arm. “Sound is the best form of 
biofeedback for learning how to speak. 
It is indeed how people with normal 
hearing learn to speak — that is, by 
imitating others,” Prof. Frost said. 

Tn the future, the Queen’s resear- 
chers, supported by university and 
Department of Health and Welfare 
grants, will be looking at using a 
recently developed portable model of 
the machine to foster early speech in 3- 
year-old to 4-year-old deaf children. As 
well, they are hoping to equip it witha 
stereophonic device which would allow 
a person to feel not only what the word 
or sound was, but where it was coming 
from, 
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A Museum where you “do” things. . . 


Glanmore House is a museum in the City of Belleville which emphasizes 
the early history of this area. Recently Mrs. Bev Barnes and her 10A language 
class visited Glanmore House to learn how to make corn husk dolls. The 
following material was submitted by the students in 10A as review of this ex- 


perience. 
‘As Mrs. Barnes points out, 


“We tried to do something original. As you can 


‘see some were more successful than others, We all tried poems but only Elaine 


and Margaret wanted to submit theirs. The others finally decided on stories.” 


‘The Corn Husk Dolls 
My class and I went to “Glanmore 
House” to see about Corn Husk Dolls. 
We made our dolls with Mr. Mohan’s 
wife who taught ushow. After wemade 
our own husk dolls, we had a short tour. 
Then it was time to go back to school, 
We all enjoyed it and had fun making 

the Corn Husk Dolls. 
Bev Mazurski 


‘The Corn Husk Dolls 

My class and Mr. Mohan went to 
"Glanmore House”. It was like a 
museum. We rode in the van to go 
there. We met Mr. Mohan's wife who 
works at Glanmore house. She also 
taught us to make com husk dolls. We 
made them. I really was interested 
makingthem. We walked around. Then 
we left. This was the first time I had 
been there. Margaret, Elaine, Andrew 
and Rosanne went before. We had a 
great time. 


R ePan 


‘Corn Husk Dolls 

On October 2, 1981 my class, Mr. 
Mohan and myself went toa museum. 
‘We left the school at 9:00 a.m, and got 
back about 10:00 a.m. 

Mr, Mohan’s wife was the one who 


showed us how tomake com husk dolls. 
We sat down at a table ina small room. 
Mr. Mohan and I took pictures, 
After, when we were finished making 
the dolls, we walked around and saw 
some old things from the old days. It 
was really interesting to learn how 
people made things long ago. Maybe 
some day you will lear how to make 
them, and you might find out how 

interestingitistoo. 
RobertJelley 


Corn Husk Dolls 

Grade 10A and I went in the van to 
visit the museum. We arrived and 
entered Glanmore House. We looked 
around the museum. Then we made 
com husk dolls made of dried com 
husks, Thedoll hastwostraight arms, a 
basket, a gown, a bonnet and a scarf, 
Many pioneers made the dolls for their 
children. After that we put the dolls ina 
sandwich bag to avoid the dirt. liked to 
make the dolls. I will give them tomy 
brother and sister. The dolls can be 

easily broken ifone is reckless. 
‘Andrew Byme 


‘The Corn Husk Dolls 
On Friday morning my class and Mr. 
Moban went by school vantoGlanmore 
House, a museum, When we arrived at 


Glanmore House, we saw Mr. Mohan's 
wife who showed us some old fashioned 
models. Mr. Mohan's wife asked us to 
sit down on the chairs and wait for five 
hearing students, When the hearing 
students came to the room, Mr. 
Mohan’s wife cut sone com leaves 
called husks. Then we started to make 
‘Corn Husk Dolls. It took 40 minutes to 
finish them. Then we put the dolls into 
small plastic bags. 

‘When we finished them, we looked 
around at the old fashioned models and 
some pictures, We left Glanmore 
House and we said thank you to Mr. 
Mohan for taking us to the museum. It 
was funtomakethe dolls, 

John Stewart 


Com Husk Dolls 
The Autumn comes here today; 
‘And the com turnsto brown 
The leaves turntored and yellow 
‘They come tumbling down, 
‘Thecomisalways afraid 
When Autumn comes again because 
they know that people, Pick, eat or 
store them before the Winter's rage, 
‘Sometimes the corn is clever 
They tum their seeds to brown. 
‘The people would not eat them, 
‘They always turned them down. 
But some people, they decided 
Totakeit for a doll. 
They wet and stretched and pulled it 
‘To make a Corn Husk Doll. 

Elaine Gillies 

Corn Husk Dolls 

Inthe old days, 
there were no plastic dolls or Barbie 
dolls, 
‘Theonly dollsthey had 
‘were com husk dolls or wooden dolls 
But the easiest onestomake 
were the Com Husk Dolls, 

Robert Jelley 


Collecting Corn Husks For Dolls 
‘When the seeds start to grow 
Begin to growin theearly spring 
‘And everything looks so beautiful in the 
garden 
‘Then some people go to pick the com 


up. 
‘They wash it and cleanit. 

‘Then they take all ofitin atruck, 

‘And they sell t very cheaply. 

‘Then they plan tomake corn husk dolls. 
After they make a few 

They sell them for about $5.00. 
They are glad but, they still would like 


‘some more again. 
Margaret McLean 
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Summer Jobs 


MYSUMMER EMP.OYMENT 

Last summer I worked in a small 
cabin in a forest called Heber Down 
Conservation Area north of Whitby. I 
worked as a typist on a team for the 
Central Lake Ontario Conservation 
Authority. My team had four 
researchers who were Ann Kosub, who 
was our supervisor, Susan DeJong, 
Darryl Taylor and’ Brian Rushton. 
Darry! also worked as a draftsperson. 
They all fit right on my team due to a 
sharing co-operative feeling. Our 
responsibilities were to search and 
write a report about the services for the 
disabled to make the area accessible to 
them. My responsibilities were to type 
their reports and memos, help a friend 
ina wheelchair get on the van or up the 
steep ramp or etc., and to goto the field 
with others to find out if the areas were 
accessible for the disabled. 

T would like to say thank you to my 
sister Stacey and Dad because last 
March break, Stacey and I went to 
Manpower. A'lady toldus that this year 
was the International Year of the 
Disabled Persons and that more 
disabled people might find summer 
jobs. Iwaitedto hear about one. Atlast, 
‘two weeks before I started work, my 
father told me that I was hired to be a 
typist. I was rather anxious because I 
am not a good typist. Later, [found out 
that it wasn’t too difficult for me. I was 
relieved! I worked from nine to five 
each day. Iworked for ten weeks. 

Most of my earnings are in my bank 
‘account, however, Ispent some of them 
for buying clothes for “back to school”. 
Besides, I bought some stupid things 
like sunflower seeds, gum or books. 
However, I still have money left. Some 
of it will be spent for Christmas gifts 
and my family's birthdays. (All two 
brothers’ and twosisters’ birthdays are 
inthe Fall!) 

My job was good for gaining ex- 
perience. I would prefer not to have the 
same job next year because this job 
sometimes made me very bored. 
However, I believe that this job would 
not be open again because it was 
special for the Year of the Disabled. 

By Janice Drake, 121A 


MYSUMMER EMPLOYMENT 

T was employed in most of the areas 
of the vocational building and 
‘sometimes in the main school at The Sir 


“We Remember” 


In November we remember 
Soldiers, sailors, airmen brave, 
Freedom fighters for our country, 
Freedom we must try to save. 


‘Think of all men and women 
Who met death in battle’s glare; 
Uncles, brothers, fathers, sons 
On land, on water, in the air. 


Devoted, faithful, proud, 

‘They gave their lives for love. 
White crosses guard their graves; 
God guards their souls above. 


‘Thousands lie beneath red poppies, 
Far away across the sea 

In November we remember. 

‘They were brave and we are free, 
We remember them and Thee, 


By Kenneth R. Graham 


The Remembrance Day Service 


This was the theme of our 
Remembrance Day Service which all 
Senior students and teachers at- 
tended in the gym on November 
uth. 

Although some of the students 
could not understand all of the 
words used in the service, much 
could be learned from the traditional 
style used there every year. Everyone 
could sense the mood of sadness and 
remembrance that was created there. 

This mood was created by the 
special lighting effects, the stark 
white cross standing on the stage, 
the bright red poppies in everyone’s 
lapels, the slides of war, the white 
gowns worn by my classmates 
standing on the stage, the fluttering 
flog, the beautiful wreath placed in 
front of the cross, the bugler's “Last 
Post” and “Reveille”, the hymns and 


poems of remembrance — “O God 
Our Help”, “We Remember”, and 
“In Flanders Fields”, the piper's 
lament and the veterans in their 
uniforms. 

This time it was our turn to par- 
ipate in the Service as graduates. 
We led the audience by singing “We 
Remember” and reciting “In Flan- 
ders Fields” under the direction of 
Mr. K. Graham. I felt a bit nervous 
because the audience was watching 
us and I didn’t want to make a 
mistake, 

It is our responsibility as young 
Canadians to protect our freedoms 
and our rights that were fought for in 
these terrible wars. 

“At the going down of the Sun and 
in the Moming, we will remember 
them.” 


‘Trudy Simola 


James Whitney School in Belleville, 
Ontario. I worked there for two months 
in the summertime. Last May I noticed 
the job advertisem: ‘on the school 
bulletin board sol thoughtit wasa good 
idea for me for experience. I had an 
interview with Mr. Newman, Mr. 
Gervis and Mr. Westwell. In June I 
received a letter from them and they 
had agreed to hire me for the job. The 
rest of the five students were Anna 
Strati, Tammy Hannah, Lynda Car- 
seadden, Linda Sipe and Robert 
Skinkle, I stayed at my friend's place 
and paid room and board in Belleville 
because of the long distance from my 
home, 

‘A caretaker named Mr, Dykstra andI 
cleaned and waxed all the floors of all 
ten shops and halls. We washed 
windows, blackboards and removed 
dust everywhere like on the lights, by 


air spray pressure. The break time was 
9:00 to 9:15 in the morning and 2:00 to 
2:15 in the afternoon. We started at 
7:00 a.m, and worked to 3:30 but we 
had forty-five minutes for lunchtime, T 
made my lunch and brought it to work 
‘every morning. Irodemy bicycle to and 
from work which took me ap- 
proximately half an hour each way. I 
worked eight hours a day and four 
hours and fifteen minutes every Friday. 
‘My wage was $4.71 per hour. That was 
‘a good wage, I kept some money for the 
future like for college, driver 
education, a trip to florida, or other 
things. 

T feel great about my first time 
employment in the summer of 1981 and 
I was really surprised that I worked so 
hard and had a good time. Thope! will 
there again next year. 

‘Kevin Daudelin, 121A 


Ms Buller’s class reports: 
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al Aunt 
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APHASIC SCHOO! 


Yuvisday, october 29 we had a hallowe'en party, 


November December 


Weekends 
at Sir James 
Whitney School 


Of the approximately 330 students 
attending Sir James Whitney School, 
about 78 of them stay here some 
weekends and go home on an average 
of every second weekend. The 


ive year old Brenda Lussier from Longlac loves to 


climb on the monkey bars 


PUY gs 


Junior and Intermediate girls went on a boat cruise of the 
‘Thousand Islands. Here is Terri Lafond, Kelli-Anne 
Beaudoin, Karen Thompson, Susan Maxwell, Anna Milia, 
Krista Belleau, 
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Saturdays and Sundays spent here are 
a great time for the children to do 
something out of the ordinary and get 
involved in community activities. 


In June, 1981, junior and in- 
termediate girls residence spent one 
day at Thousand Islands. They went 
on a two hour boat cruise, toured Bolt 
Castle and went shopping in Kingston. 


On October 17, junior and in- 
termediate girls and the aphasic 
residence spent a bright, sunny 
Saturday at the Peterborough Zoo. 
They loved peering through the cages 
at the monkeys, llamas, cougars, 
antelope, peacocks, wolves, buffalo, 
and mountain goats, They had a picnic 
consisting of their favourite peanut 
butter and jam sandwiches, juice and 
brownies, The children loved playing 
in the park at the zoo and spent hours 
running from the slide to the swings 
to the r-onkey bars. 


‘The children ate sandwiches and juice on the picnic. 


John Charron and Bernard Nagotchi hold rabbits at 
the petting zoo. 
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Karen Stoliker takes a picture of Jennifer Nelson, 
Karen Thompson, and Susan Maxwell at the zoo. 


Often Saturdays are spent staying in 
Belleville enjoying community ac- 
tivities and shopping at the local 
malls. Every December, the children 
love going to the Quinte Mall to see 
the Christmas decorations, “Bruce the 
Moose" and, of course, Santa Claus. 
December is also the month to see the 
annual Belleville Santa Claus parade, 


On rainy Saturdays, the children 
often prefer to take it easy and watch 
their favourite cartoons on television. 
There is also a skating rink right on 
campus and a great hill for 
toboganning. 


When June comes with its warm, 
sunny weather, the children crave to 
get to “Outlet Beach". It is only 30 
‘ miles from Belleville and has plenty of 

a> * : sand to play in, 

a 


ss 


‘The children love watching the ducks at the Peter- 
borough zoo. 


Other activities that the students 
have attended in the past year include 
a dog show, Ice Capades, the Muppet 
Movie, and the Wizard of Oz which 
was held at Centennial High School. 


Sundays also include a free swim in 
the afternoon which is always fun and 
refreshing. 


On Sundays, the students attend 
church either at Tabernacle United 
Church or St. Michael's Roman 
Catholic Church. 


In conclusion, weekends at Sir 
James Whitney School involve lots of 
activities and are a great time for both 
staff and students to relax and have 
fun. 

Susan Szczechura. 


Picnic at the Peterborough Zoo. Left to righ 
Karen Thompson, Susan Maxwell, Kell 
Beaudoin, Lewin Williams, Mark Dziubinski 


Sir 
James 
Whitney 


This story is reprinted from the 
book “Explorers, Soldiers, and 
Statesmen" by W. J. Karr, with 
special permission of the publishers, 
JM. Dentand Sons lid., [2929] 


‘The people of the Province of Ontario 
have good reason for the high 
estimation in which they hold the 
memory of Sir James Whitney. More 
than any other prime minister, he is 
associated in their minds with the 
qualities of straightforwardness end 
honesty. His opinions were always 
given with a directness, cleamess, and 
force that never left any doubt as tohis 
meaning.However much opponents 
might disagree with his ideas, they 
never questioned the sincerity of his 
desire to promote the good of the 
province. 

James Pliny Whitney was bor in 
Williamsburg, Dundas County, in 
1843. He attended the Cornwall 
Grammar School, and later entered 
upon the study of law. He was called to 
the bar in 1876. He was elected to the 

‘as the representative of 
Dundes County in 1888, His industry, 
energy, and force of character soon 
brought him recognition as an out- 
standing member. In 1896 he was 
chosen leader of the Conservative party 
in the provincial parliament. At that 
time the Liberals were strongly en- 
trenched in power, for they had given 
the province a long period of efficient 
and economical government. However, 
after thiry-three years of continuous 
rule the Liberals were finally defeated 
in the election of 1905, and Mr. 
‘Whitney succeded tothe premiership. 

‘The years of the Whi 
rinstaden, fom 1906-1914, fens € 
period of great material advancement 
in the province. This was due in-no 
‘small degree to the vigorous activity of 
the government. Mr. Whitney carried 
through many wise measures, the 
importance of which may be sum- 
under five headings: (1) extension of 
‘educational facilities; (2) improvement 
in the method of controlling the liquor 
traffic; (3) development of the water 


powers of the provinces; (4) openingup 
‘of New Ontario; (5) reform of provincial 
prisons and asylums. These five topics 


‘will be briefly considered in order. 
Extension of Educational Facilities 

One of the first educational im 
provements undertaken by Mr. 
‘Whitney was the reorganization of the 
methods of training teachers. The 
great majority of the teachers in the 
elementary schools had received only a 
few months of training in county 
Model Schools. Only a smail 
proportion had been trained in the 
three existing Normal Schools. In 1907 
Mr. Whitney abolished all but a few of 
the county Model Schools and built 
four new Normal Schools. He raised 
the standard of scholarship required 
for entrance into these schools and 
extended the course of training to one 
year. The result of this policy was to 
increase the efficiency of the 
elementary schools through the 
provision of better-trained teachers. 

Another educational measure was 
the establishment of continuation 
schools. These were designed to 
extend the work of study suited to local 
needs. They became very popular and 
were rapidly established in towns and 
villages in all parts of the province. 
Today there are more than two 
hundred continuation schools in 
operation They have brought a 
secondary school education to the 
doors of the people of the smaller 
urban centres and of the rural com- 
munities. 

‘One of the most remarkable features 
of Mr. Whitney's educational policy 
was the initiation of a scheme of 
technical education. Educational 
experts were sent to the United States 


Sir James Whitney was 
Premier of Ontario from 1905 to 
1914. We think that we are 
fortunate in being named after 
such an outstanding former 


premier who was also in- 
strumental in initiating many 
educational reforms during his 
term in Office. 


and Europe to study and report upon 
the methods of technical education in 
operation there. A scheme was 
developed for Ontario, including some 
of the best features of foreign systems, 
but in the main embodying original 
features adapted to conditions in this 
province. As a result of the operation 
of this scheme, practically every city 
and large town has now either a 
technical school or a vocational 
department in its high school. In these 
schools young men and women are 
given, in addition to a general 
education special training fitting them 
for the trades and industries. Students 
can now acquire, in a comparatively 
short time in technical or vocational 
departments, a training for a par- 
ticular trade or industry formerly 
requiring years under an ap- 
prenticeship’ system. These schools 
provide not only full-time courses, but 
also part-time and night courses, 
which are attended by tens of 
thousands of students. 

Still another education reform 
brought about by Mr, Whitney was the 
improvement and the cheapening of 
textbooks used in the schools. A great 
deal of money has been saved by the 
parents of the children through the 
provision of good textbooks at a low 
price. In giving this advanage to the 
people the govenment has had, 
however, to bear a portion of the cost 
of the textbooks through the payment 
of considerable sums to the publishers 

Sir James Whitney died in 1914. The 
Dest tribute to his statemanship lies in 
the fact that his successors in office 
have continued the policies that he laid 
down, viz, the provision of better 
educational facilities for the people, 
the stricter regulation of the liquor 
traffic, the extension of the hydro- 
electric power system, and the 
development of the resources of New 
Ontario. A striking statue in Queen’s 
Park, Toronto, in front of the 
legislative building, perpetuates the 
‘memory of the prime minister who was 
“bold enough to be honest, and honest 
enough to be bold.” 
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The Sir James Whitney School 
Belleville, Ontario 


S.J.W. 
is a young 
111 years old 


Lynne Laplante and her twin, Laurie, 
helped decorate the cake com- 
‘memorating the one hundred and 
eleventh year of Sir James Whitney 
‘School. Mrs. Michalski assisted 
‘Armand Brennan to cut the school’s 
birthday cake while members of the 
Student Parliament looked on, 


on the cover: SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY . .. 
Staff from all areas of the school lend their voices in the choir, a senior aphasic student his 
‘speaking voice, while the juniors do what they do best: dance and tumble; the dignity of the 
nativity scene reflects the pride of the student actors chosen to participate, and soloists waft away 
the butterflies after their successful performance. Yes, the Christmas Pageant has something for 
‘everybody. . 


Ithas been said by critics of Ravell’s 
Bolero that it is a classic example of 
insidious repetition, but this does not 
apply to the more than 40th repetition 
of the ‘Glory of Christmas’ presented 
‘annually at The Sir James Whitney 
‘School. Our pageant continues to 
exemplify the beauty of ‘The Birthday 
of aKing’. 

Before each of the performances, Mrs, 
C. Michalski, our Superintendent, 
beautifully expressed the theme and 
purpose of this annusl presentation 
‘which is, in reality, our school’s 
Christmas gift to Belleville residents, 
parents and former staff and students. 


Mr, K. Graham, the co-ordinator and 
main force behind the pageant, 
brought great joy tocapacity 
audiences through the excellence of 
three performances. 


‘The matinee on Wednesday, 
December 9, recreated the story of the 
Holy Night for the school's hearing 
impaired and aphasic students as well 
as nearly 300 local hearing students 
and their teachers, 


‘The large audiences for the evening 
performances on December 11 and 12 
expressed their enthusiastic ap- 
preciation for the reverent portrayal of 
the Christmas story by young people 
who gave the lie to the adjective, 
“Disabled” which means not able. 


‘A group of aphasic youngsters 
reflected the hard work and dedication 
oftheir teachers, Mrs. M, M. Graham, 
Mr. D. Johnston and Mrs, M, Pleizier 
in two fine speech choir presentations, 
“Song of Christmas” and “Christmas 
Eve”. 


"Twas the Birthday of a King 


The 1981 Christmas Pageant 


Mrs. L. Ingraham, Mrs. 8, 
Szezechura, Mrs. C. Richardson and 
Mrs. G. Parks co-ordinated the 
spirited antics of students in a dance 
called, “Theme from S,W.A.T.”, a 
cleverly handled pantomime named 
“Mirrored Image” and a delightful skit 
entitled “Surprise”. 


‘The serious theme for the Nativity 
Story was set by an excellent choir of 
staff and associates who sang “Silent 


Junior students dancing to the ‘Theme from S.W.A.T. 


Night” under the capable direction of 
Mrs, J. Lessels. The multi-talented 
‘Mr. Graham played the piano ac- 
‘companiment for the entire pageant, 


Costumes and lighting were most 
professional from the Annunciation 
Scene to the tender finale in the stable 
at Bethlehem, 


tis no easy task to weave sucha 
dignified presentation as this one done 
by acast of 61 studentsand a 35-voice 
choir, but Mr. Graham achieved this 
with apparent ease and fluidity. 


One of the loveliest features of this 
visual presentation was the dexterous: 
manual interpretation by Mrs. Penny 
‘Vance whose hands moved with ballet- 
like grace to give greater depth and 
‘meaning to the well-loved songs which 
tell the story of God's greatest Gift to 
Man, Mr. C, Pleizier capably in- 
terpreted the song “Herod” which had 
been composed by Mr. Graham. 

‘The pageant’ s director would be the 


first to share accolades with all who 
helped with this superb production, so 
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Mr. Graham guides the cherubs 
as they follow King Herod in rehearsal 


In the make-up room 


delicate in its simplicity, The excellent 
soloists were Mr. R. Bate, Miss C. 
Hawkins, Mrs. J.Lessols, Mrs.L. 
Marck and Mrs. B. Phieffer. Miss A. 
McIntosh, Ms, D. Fano and Mrs. R. 
Morris spent hours creating and 
adjusting the splendid costumes. 


Miss S. Kennerley, Mr. W. McMaster 
and Mr. M. Roberts did a fine job in 
the make-up department and the hair 
styles testified to the ability of Mrs. M. 
MacDonald and Rossenah 

Noorhasan, abeanty culture student 


The busy and capable projectionist 
was Mr. F, Tompkins, Programs were 
printed in our school shop under the 
guidance of Mr. N. Hoxford and Mr, 
D, Zweck. Chris Kenopic, a Grade 9 
student, assisted Mr. D, White with 
the striking lighting effects, The stage 
managers were B. Bernier, C, Cassell, 
D, Emond, R. Jelley and D. Sherlock. 
Alllof these people helped to confirm. 
the real purpose of the pageant which 
is to re-enact the story of Christ's birth 
in speech, mime and music to children 
who would not otherwise understand 
the great impact of this event on 
human history. 


‘The music included time-honoured 
favourites and original selections 

written by Mr. Graham and also by the 
pageant’s former director, Mr. S. Alec 
Gordon. 


‘The Nativity cast featured Liette 
Landry as Mary and Armand Brennan 
as her gentle husband, Joseph. 
Russell Conrad, an aphasic student, 
was the narrator and did well in ex- 
plaining the sequence of events orally. 


Randy Pringle madea dramatic Herod 
as he strode about in his scarlet cape 
emblazoned with a huge, symbolic 
silver snake. Trudy Simola as the 
‘Annunciation Angel and Holly 
LaChance as the Herald Angel played 
their roles effectively. 


Members of the Heavenly Host were 
J. Boisclair, L. Carscadden, J, Drake, 
D, Hickey, C, Leblanc, C. Poitras, K. 
Roffey, P. Saari andL, Sipe, all of 
whom looked suitably angelic. 


Kevin Daudelin and Michael Quesnel 
took the parts of pragmatic publicans 
while the realistic soldiers were D. 
Denomme, K, DiGiuseppe, D. \ 
Duquette and J. Jackson, all authentic 
Roman law officers, 


Scott Mark was the innkeeper who felt 
‘compassion for Mary and Joseph. 
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Keith Jeffery, Ricky MacLean and Erie 
Staflund were the reluctant taxpayers. 


‘The shepherds, who were the first 
witnesses of the Good News were J. 
Baxter, R, Davidson, R. Desbiens, W. 
Dungey, R. Moroughan, N. Noble, J. 
Savoie, R. Skinkle and J. Waugh. The 
“Littlest Shepherd” was an excited R. 
White. J. Fauchon and S, Flindall 
were efficient-looking scribes. R. 
Gendron made a dignified appearance 
asthe High Priest and, Mangiardi 
‘was his helpful little altar boy. 


A. Cardinalli, R. Chartrand, L. 
Baskerville and T. Lloyd were the 
charming slave girls. The wise men, 
M. Ferron, R. Publow and C. 
Rabishaw, were most impressive in 
their majestic costumes. 


Each year the tiny cherubs capture the 
hearts of the audience. N. Benedict, C. 
Dafoe, D. Devoe and T. Tamlin were 

no exception in this year’s production. 


‘The climax of the pageant came as a 
large group of angels flanked the stage 
for the Nativity Scene while the choir 
‘sang “Let There be Peace on Earth”. 


The angels included D. Algar, J. 
Boisclair, L. Carscadden, J. Desloges, 
J. Drake, D. Hickey, H. Hughson, N. 
Johannson, H. LaChance, W. Lamore, 
L, Lavigne, C. Leblanc, the Laplante 


‘The Court of King Herod 


sisters, S. Lynds, J. Maisonneuve, C. 
Poitras, R. Renaud, K. Roffey, P. 
Saari, T. Simola, L. Sipe, A. Strati and 
C. Trepasso. 


The true and immortal meaning of 
Christmas dropped as a soft blanket 
over the silent audience. Indeed, for a 


few brief moments, there was ‘peace 
on earth’. The wonder of Christ's 
birth, depicted by these special 
children, came as a powerful and 
fitting close to the ‘Year of the 
Disabled’. Each of us wondered who 
the disabled really are, 


King Herod is annointed by the High Priest 
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COMMUNICATION is always a touchy subject in any program for hearing im- 
paired children to a point that sometimes, if it wasn't so serious, it might become 
a little melodramatic. If an editorial has to have a reason to be written, this 
melodrama will do until a better one comes along. 

At a recent presentation we were give the suggestion that communication 
will occur only if three elements are present; an idea, a means and someone who 
understands. To illustrate the importance of the last of those three, the following, 
which is PURE FICTION, was written, 


Memorandum; From: Director 
‘To: Superintendents 
Subj Communication 
‘One of the thrusts of our program this year is to improve lines of 
communication, To this end a meeting of all personnel has been 
scheduled for next Wednesday at 10:30 a.m. Call all program heads and 
have them assemble their staffs in room 62 of the inistration 
Building at that time. For staff unable to attend due to illness, a 
videotape of the proceedings will be available for sharing ata later date. 


Memorandum: From: Superintendents 
Assistant Superintendents 
Subject: Communication 

By order of the Director, the end of our line of communication, all 
personnel will meet in room 62 to determine where our program heads. 
Communication, in case of illness, is essential and staff must call in by 
Wednesday at 10:30 a.m. if they are unable to be present. A videotape 
on the history of the Administration Building will be shown to those in 
attendance, 


Memorandum: rom: Assistant Superintendent 
To: Principals 
Subject: Communication 

Next Wednesday at 10:80 a.m. a memorandum outlining proper 
procedures for “sick calls” will be shared with staff in room 62. Staff 
from other areas of the school will be shown a videotape on following 
orders fom the Director, who lines up the odds and ends of com- 
munication policy for the Administration Building, 


Memorandum: From: Principal 
Teachers 


‘Subject: Communication 
‘Due to unforseeable circumstances, the meeting next week to 
end the Director's odd line of communication has been cancelled. 
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Retirement 

Best wishes for a happy retirement 
are extended to Mildred (Millie) 
‘Wright of the Sir James Whitney Food 
Services staff. Millie joined our staff in 
January, 1970 and has been a faithful, 
dedicated employee over the past 
eleven years. Her friends and co- 
workers met in the Senior School 
building on December 30, 1981 to 
present her with an appropriate gift to 
confirm our wishes for a happy, 
healthy retirement, 


O0.E.H.I. Conference ’81 


The annual O.H.E.I, (Ontario 
Educators of the Hearing-Impsired) 
Conference was held on our campus on 
‘Thursday and Friday, November 12 
and 18, 1981, Those attending in- 
cluded’ educators, parents and 
‘counsellors from across the province of 
Ontario. 

‘The conference opened with an 
informal registration night held at the 
Bay of Quinte Golf Club. This relaxing 
prelude was followed by two days of 
extensive presentations and in- 
formation-sharing. 

‘We were very fortunate, through the 
support and assistance of the Kellogg 
Foundation’s School of the Future 
Project, to obtain the services of two 
highly-qualified speakers in the field 
of deaf education — Dr. Gerilee 
Gustason and Dr. Frank Caccamise. 

Dr. Gerilee Gustason received her 
Bachelor's Degree in English from the 
University of California at Riverside. 
She’ has also eared three Master's 
degrees in English from the University 
of Maryland. Dr. Gustason took her 
training in education of the deaf at 
Gallaudet College in Washington, 
D.C. and studied administration and 
supervision at California State 
University at Northridge. Dr. 
Gustason received her Ph.D. in 
education from the University of 
Southern California. 

Dr. Frank Caccamise is a research 
associate at the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf (N.T.LD.) in 
Rochester, N.Y. He has been involved 
in much research and many 
publications concerning signed 
‘communication. He has co-authored 
many children's books end signing 
textbooks. 

Their presentations centred mainly 
on communication methods and their 
association with the development of 


from Assistant  Supesticaent Bill Williams: 


language in deaf students, and lacked 
only one thing —more time! 

‘Thureday afternoon’s presentations 
were followed by a panel discussion 
and question period, led by a panel 
composed of representatives of the 
three provincial schools and the Metro 
Toronto program. Each panel member 
gave an overview of the im- 
plementation of the particular signed 
communication method used in his 
setting. The audience was then given 
the opportunity to ask questions and, 
here again, time ran out, 

‘Thursday, evening, we took some 
time out for an informal get-together, 
renewing old friendships, beginning 
new ones, discussing the day’s events, 
and just plain relaxing before heading 
into Friday's activities, 

Friday moming, we were again 
privileged to be addressed by a high- 
calibre speaker, this time Mrs. Doreen 
Kronick, a well-known author and 
lecturer in the field of Learning 
Disabilities. Mrs. Kronick shared with 
us many of her experiences and much 
of her vast knowledge of this field. 

‘The latter half of Friday morning 
was given to presentations by some 
very competent members of our own 
staff, in the areas of aphasia, in- 
dividualized programming, language, 
reading, and assessment techniques. 
Obviously we don’t have to look too 
hard for ‘experts’. 

Friday afternoon, the O.E.HI. 
Executive held a short business 
meeting with a presentation of the 
constitution, which was amended, 
voted on and finally accepted by the 
members. 


Despite a shortage of both funds and 
planning time, despite long distances, 
short coffee breaks, and long lines at 
the registration desk, the conference 
seemed to run very smoothly, and was 
lauded as highly informative and 
beneficial by those who attended. The 
success was due to a number of factors 
— the high quality of our speakers, the 
low amount of our registration fee, the 
support of the Kellogg Foundation and 
the O.E.H.I, executive, the support 
and assistance of Mrs, Michalski and 
our staff, and , last but not least by any 
means, the capabilities and hard work 
of the ‘conference committee — Guy 
Buller, Gary Gervis, Bill Williams, Bill 
McMaster, Ken Graham, Norm 
Hoxford, Colin Robbins, Elgin Vader 
and Craig Barnes. 

Next year's conference will be 
hosted by The Robarts School in 
Iondon, and we look forward to 
another educational and enjoyable 
experience in the field of deaf 
education. 

Mrs. B, Phieffer 


In Memoriam 


HAROLD CARTER 

Mr. Carter passed away 
suddenly at his home on Palmer 
Road on Sunday, December 27, 
1981. He was in his 6lst year. 


Harold vias a faithful employee 
of this school for sixteen years, 
having joined the staff on 
February 2, 1959 as a Driver, a 
position he kept until he left on 
Februray 28, 1975. 
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Junior School Profile 


Speech 


Resource Teacher 


Jim Dunning is the Junior School speech resource 
teacher, Last year, Jim conducted in-service training and 
compiled a new junior schoot speech guide. 

‘This year, he continues to update knowledge of speech 
and to assist classroom teachers 


Language 


Resource Teacher 


Doug Potts is the Junior School 
teaches This year, Doug is composing s junior school 
language continuum. 

‘As well, Doug is encouraging the use of enactive 
nae era eer lating io lamer 


H.LL.D.A. Class 


For the 1981-82 school year a class was set up in Junior 
‘School to determine how some of our junior deaf children 
UNE Se ei i ele 

‘A Hearing Impaired Language Disordered class 
the Association Method was set up under the rection of 
Mr. Jim Dunning. 

Many positive results have been seen to date. The class 
will have @ final evaluation in the Spring to determine 
student progress and the effectiveness of the program. 


Kevin Pie reviews nome sounds with Cyndy Pollock and 
Rob Durkin, 
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| Activities 

ina 
Beginning 
Aphasic Class 


Vie 
The children are learning their phonemes 
by playing phoneme bingo 


Mike MacDonald, Tracy Maracle and Benji Lawton Benji Lawton is reading a drop drill and then 
are playing a memory game will tum and say the drill ffm memory 


Jeremie Fau is reading a three-line cross drill and ther Brian Dixon is showing Mrs, Fablan what he had for lunch 
will urn and say all the lines trom memory for Mrs. Wilson 


oaage we gr fare barry: pt 
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more plaster of paris into the 


Troy pours the plaster into the molds. 


Mrs, Esford helps him, 


Shelley Wright holds the pitcher while 
Ieslie’ Wellman stirs the water and 
plaster powder. Bruno Mangiardi puts 
cher. 


7B makes > 
a scene 


Christmas ‘81 at the Fox Den 


‘On Wednesday, December 16th the 
students and staff of the Senior Boys 
Fox Den residence, held their annual 
Christmas party. Plans for this eagerly 
awaited event began in November, 
when we held a successful “Tup- 
perware Party and Bake Sale”. The 
proceeds from this venture were used 
to buy handsome prizes for the various 
games of chance and skill to be held. 
‘The boys also decided what food they 
would most enjoy that evening, and 
their choices were: mini pizzas, a 
variety of cookies, squares, cake, 
candy, chips end dip, peanuts, cheese 
and crackers, pickles, olives and 
punch, A few days before the party, 
we were a busy group. The boys 
helped prepare the cookies, cake and 
candy. They are quite efficient in the 
kitchen, and did an excellent job of 
making the pizzas. 

The residence was beautifully 
decorated, thanks to Robert Ginnish, 


Danny Pigeau, Gurdon Kennedy, Rock 
Lemery and Mrs, Rosemary Ryer. 

‘At last the big day arrived! ‘The boys 
returned from supper, and spent one 
hour of “quiet time”. Homework was 
completed and the fun began, 

‘Art Walls had placed a large jar of 
jelly beans on a table in the hali, and 
for a week every one studied the 
contents to guess how many there 
were. All entries were handed in to 
Art, and Scott Flindall was the closest. 
He won the jelly beans and a prize. 

Art Walls, Jim Stevens, Jerry 
Candler and ‘Thom Wills had many 
games lined up that kept the boys busy 
for almost two hours, Team games and 
games of skill ensured that each 
student won a prize, some 
two or three. All that was heard in the 
residence was laughter and cheering. 
Allwere delighted with their winnings, 

By this time I had the food 
assembled and put on the tables, It is 


never necessary to coax these boys to 
eat, and they did justice to all the 
goodies. After an hour and a half of 
indulging, they decided that they 
couldn't hold any more, and proceeded 
toclean up. 

‘I must add here that I was perhaps 
the most surprised and delighted 
person at the party. The boys, on their 
‘own, had taken a collection among 
themselves over a period of many 
weeks and presented me with a truly 
lovely “ginger jar” table lamp. It is a 
beautiful, rich royal blue with a 
chinese motif in gold, very elegant, 
and a touching gesture by some pretty 
special people. 

‘The huge card that they all signed 
indicated that this was their thank-you 
for all the cooking that we do in 
residence, and to ensure that it 
continues! 

Our Christmas party was a happy ( 
‘occasion, enjoyed by students and 
staff. 

Happy New Year to all from The Fox 
Den. 

Mary Frost. 
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After the plaster is hard we can take 
off the molds, Kelli-Anne puts soap on. 
her mold. Soap helps the mold to slip 
off easier, Mark Cundal rubs soap on 
his mold. Mare Noble and Mandy hold 


the big garbage bag. oo 


Kelli-Anne Beaudoin pours the plaster 
into the molds by herself. Mandy 
y Reeve says, “Be careful.” 


Mrs, Esford’s class likes their Manger 
Scene. Each student has Baby Jesus, 
Mary, Joseph and Three Wisemen, 


We packed them in a box and took 

them home for Christmas, 

‘Mark Cundal pulls his mold, Story by 7B 

Pictures by Mr. Workman 


Our (2etier Piame roped 
She prcturw on the f%ge tH a Mery. 


elidenatia pom Us aegnE 


y 6 siberian bushy puppies, 
7 months old te mrs. bowes’ 
class 


everyone liked the puppies, especially 
jennifer. the puppies were Mack, white 
and gray. 

wns, wilton's class loued the puppies too. 


we learmed a lot chout the puppies 
© and mrs. decane had pictures of a 


sikerian husky dog. 
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Supervisor not 


byStanLepka 

Like many employers, George 
Longmire had never considered the 
possibility of hiring a handicapped 
person. 

It wasn't that he was indifferent or 
uninformed. It was simply that no 
disabled people had ever applied for 
the position of microfilm operator 
during his first 19 years as supervisor of 
microrecords with the Ontario 
government. For the last 12 years he's 
held that position in the Ministry of 
Health. 

In 1975, however, Mr. Longmire 
received a letter that raised the issue; 
80 he decided to give it some thought 
and make his recommendations. 

Through a process of elimination, he 
eventually determined that vi 
impaired people would be at a distinct 
disadvantage because of the enormous 
amount of reading and meticulous 
inspection of negatives that’s required. 
He also concluded that people with 
mobility impairments might lack the 
necessary dexterity to maintain a high 
level of productivity. 

But at the same time, he saw no 
reason why a hearing impaired person 
couldn't excel in the field of microfilm 
processing. Indeed, he regarded deaf 
people as desirable candidates because 
“they talk with their hands and would 
have likely developed an unusual 
degree of dexterity asa result, 

“Nothing was done about my 
recommendations at the time,” says 
Mr. Longmire, “But I received a similar 
inquiry in 1979; so I pulled out my 
previous letter and sent everything 
upstairs to Jean Morrison, ad- 
ministrative officer with our supply and 
services division.” 

Enthusiastic 

Mrs. Morrison was enthusiastic 
about Mr. Longmire’s findings and she 
was determined to follow through with 
the matter, particularly since th Civil 
Service Commission had recently 
established the Employment of 
Handicapped Persons Program to 
facilitate the outreach recruitment of 
disable people, She first consulted with 
Mr. Longmire: she then contacted Les 
Saunders, central co-ordinator of the 
Employment of Handicapped Persons 
Program, 

‘By January of 1980, Mr. Saunders 
had successfully recruited Susan 
Taylor and Lisa Paterson, recent 
graduates of Sir James Whitney School 


‘deaf’ to hearing handicapped 


for the Deaf in Belleville. After a short 
time, Andrea Spence was also hired as 
a microfilm operator, largely due tothe 
overwhelming success achieved by 
Miss Taylor and Miss Paterson. 

“There was no noticeable reaction 
when we decided to take on the girls,”” 
recalls Mr. Longmire. “I simply called 
in my six expeditors and asked for two 
volunteers to train them. Lolita King 
was the first to volunteer; Rosa Sordello 
was the second, 

“I'm really proud of those two,” he 
adds. “They took the job seriously and 
they really applied themselves. They 
even leamed sign language on their 
own time s0 that they'd be better able 
to communicate with the new em- 
ployees. 

From the outset, Mr, Longmire was 
adamant that there would be no special 
privileges and that the new girls be 
made proficient in all aspects of 
microfilm processing. 

“We started them off with the basics, 
like we would any other trainees,” he 
explains, “At present, they're learning 
microfilm printouts, inspection, 
jacketing and reclaiming cartridges. 
But as openings occur, we'll bemoving 
them to other tnits, where they’lllearn 
cameras, processing, contact printing, 
and quality control, In fact, there's 
nothing to prevent them from learning. 


“Susan and Lisa are at the point 
where they're functioning in- 
dependently in theareas where they've 
been trained and, when they have a 
work-related problem, we're en- 
couraging them to bring it to their 
supervisor; not to Rosa or Lolit 
Andrea is also doing a good job. Like 
the others, she’s learning and 
progressing.” 

According to Mr. Longmire, there 
haven't been any insurmountable 
obstacles to date. 

As he puts it: “Some people might 
think of communication as a big 
problem, in that it might take longer to 
get your point across. But the way Isee 
it, my communication may be better 
with these girls than itis with the rest of 
the workers. You have to think a little 
more about what you're saying, par- 
ticularly ifyou have to write it out, 

“I don't know sign language, but I 
don’t have any trouble conversing with 
them. I simply speak distinctly in front 
of them so that they can read my lips or 


I write it down, ‘The girls read lips 
proficiently and it only takes a few 
seconds longer to write something than 
itdoes to say it.” 

‘Mr. Longmire doesn't have to think 
twice when he's asked for his 
assessment of the progress the girls 
have made to date, 

“They're nice people and they're as 
good as any worker I've got,” he ex- 
plains. “I'd say thatit took a littlemore 
time to train them, but I'd also have to 
say that we've had people who tooka lot, 
longer and they puta lot more into their 
work than the average person would. 

“They seem to be quite happy. They 
like the people and the people like 
them. But more important than that, 
nobody shuns them and nobody has 
bent over backwards to give them 
special treatment, 

Good addition 

“We have a good staff here,” he 
says, “and I believe that these girls 
have been a good addition to that staff, 
In fact, they've more than fulfilled my 
expectations and I’m proud of that fact 
because we asked for them. We 
weren't forced to take them. But I can 
assure you that I'd have let them go if 
they weren't good workers, because we 
process more than 76 million 
documents per year anda lot more than 
that when you add in the work we do in 
‘our computer output microfilm area.” 

George Longmire would be the first 
person to admit that he isn’t an expert 
on disability. But the way he sees it, 
you don't have to be one to employ a 
handicapped person. As he, himself, 
put it: “The problem isn’t the so-called 
disabled people, it’s the able people 
who aren't ready to take on the han- 
dicapped for fear of the unknown. As 
employers, we're so concerned about 
the disabilities that prevent someone 
from doing a job that we often don't 
consider the natural abilities that they 
bring tothatjob. 

“These girls have demonstrated to 
me that they can do the work we 
require.” 

As for Susan, Lisa and Andrea, they 
found little trouble in acclimatizing 
themselves to the job and they enjoy 
the work. 

“Inspection was the hardest,” the 
three women, all 21 yearsof age, agree. 
“But once your eyes get used to it, it 
isn’tthat difficult.” 

Reprinted from “Topical” 
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Danny Wojcik and family watch captioned television 


Television decoders 


“Eighth Wonder of the World” 


OTTAWA—Before he bought his 
decoder, Danny Wojeik, who has been 
deaf since birth, says an evening in 
front of the television was like wat- 
ching a clothes dryer go around for 
hours—it was fascinating, but didn't 
make sense because he couldn't hear 
the dialogue or narration. 

“The decoder has changed our lives 
the way the telephone has changed the 
lives of hearing people,” Wojcik 
recenty told a reporter from the 
Ottawa Citizen who interviewed him to 
find out what deaf people think of 
decoders. 

“Most deaf call it the eighth wonder 
of the world,” Wojcik said, speaking to 
the reporter through a visual-language 
interpreter. 

With his decoder, which decipers 
otherwise invisible captions and 
displays them across the bottom of his 
television screen, Wojcik can watch 
about 22 hours of American 
programming each week. But he is one 
of less than 500 deaf Canadians (out of 
a total of about 200,000 profoundly 
deaf people across Canada) who own 
decoders. 

More deaf people may soon have 
access to captional progr ing. 
Recent announcements by the federal 
government, the Canadian television 
networks and an anticipated change in 


the federal Cable TV regulations 
indicate that some of the obstacles 
preventing deaf people from watching 
television may soon be removed. 

‘The removal of these obstacles is the 
result of a vigorous six-month cam- 
paign by the Canadian Co-ordinating 
Council on Deafness (CCCD) to 
convince government and broadcast 
officials to give deaf Canadians access 
to captioned television, 

‘The problem started last Spring, 
when the Public Broadcasting System 
(PBS) in the United States introduced 
a system of closed (hidden) captional 
television. Deaf people would be able 
to watch captional programs on three 
American networks — PBS, ABC and 
NBC, 

Deaf Canadians were delighted with 
that development of American cap- 
tioning technology and programming, 
but their delight soon soured when 
they discovered they might not benefit 
from it. A number of separate issues 
seemed to merge to block the in- 
troduction of captional television into 
Canada: 

* Import duties and federal sales tax 
increased the price of decoders about 
25% over the American price. 

*The federal Department of 
Communications (DOC) wasn't in- 
terested in introducing the PBS system 


because it is developing its own more 
sophisticated Telidon system, a still 
experimental technology which DOC 
argues is capable of displaying cap- 
tions, but which will not be com- 
mercially available for at least three or 
four years. 

* Broadcasters began using a 
loophole in the federal Cable TV 
regulations to force cable companies to 
show only the Canadian yersion of an 
American program. The problem is 
that Canadian television networks buy 
programs directly from American 
producers—before they have been 
captioned. This means that the only 
way a deaf person can watch an 
American-produced captioned 
rogram, would be to view it on an 
American station. If the captioned 
American program and the captioned 
Canadian version are scheduled to be 
shown at the same time, a Canadian 
broadcaster can use federal 
regulations to force cable companies to 
“substitute” the uncaptioned 
Canadian version for the captioned 
American program. In this way, the 


|Canadian broadcaster can protect his 


audience and advertising revenues. 
Substitution of the uncaptioned 
Canadian program rendered their 
decorders useless, 

However, COD efforts to convince 
government and industry officials to 
make television accessible to deaf 
people have paid off. 

*n the federal budget. speech on 
October 28, Finance Minister Allan 
‘MacEachen announced that the 14.3% 
import duty on decoders had been 
removed. Although the decoders 
(sold under the trade name 
Telecaption TV Adapter) are now 
available only from Sears-Roebuck in 
the United States, they will likely be 
available in Canada this Spring, The 
decoders await only final technical and 
safety approvals from DOC and the 
Canadian Standards Association (CSA) 
before they can be sold in Canada by 
Simpsons Sears (at the cost of about 
$315). 

*The CCCD (with support from 
Canadian broadcasters, the National 
Film Board and the cable industry) 
convinced the Department of Com- 
munications that the introduction of 
the PBS decoding system into Canada 
should not be delayed because of the 
Telidon project. In October, Com- 
munications Minister Francis Fox 
announced that the federal govern- 
cont'd on Page 16. 
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Deafness: Just a handicap 


SIGNS OF CHANGE 


By Deborah Irvine, 

Press Staff Reporter 
This article is reprinted with the 
kind permission of The Win- 
chester Press, Winchester, 
Ontario. 


MAPLE RIDGE — John Turner is a 
bright, articulate 27-year-old who 
holds two jobs, has been actively 
involved in government lobbying for 
seven years, plans to be married soon, 
and speaks two languages — one of 
them with his hands, 

‘The former Winchester resident is 
deaf. At the age of four, he caught 
German Measles and gradually lost his 
hearing. By the time he turned 10, his 
world was silent. 

‘Today John can hear with a hearing 
aid. He can also lipread, has con- 
siderable oral skills and has been 
teaching a sign language course at the 
Comwall campus of St. Lawerence 
College for the past five years. 

His biggest handicap is the attitude of 
others. 

For nearly an hour last Thursday 
night, John spoke to his students 
about what it is like to be deaf. Now 
teaching twice a week at North Dundas 


District High School, he talked about 
the frustration, the fight for equality, 
and the absurd-funny-sad situations 
the deaf find themselves in. 

“Nature played a mean trick on 
me,” says John simply. “But deafness 
is not a physical disability, itis only a 
handicap.” 

‘An Ottawa postal worker during the 
day, John says he constantly runs into 
situations .where people misunder- 
stand him and his handicap. 

Often he is mistaken for being 
mentally retarded if he doesn'trespond 
to someone, simply because he hasn't 
heard them, Others call on him to 
defend his driving skills — naturally 
assuming deafness also means 
blindness. 

“Just because I'm deaf doesn't 
mean I can’t drive a car,” he em- 
phasizes. “‘I don't drive my car with 
my ears. I can work just like you with 
my hands. I don’t need my ears. My 
ears aren't going to get me a pay 
cheque.” 

John gives one example of a story 
which seems incredible to those who 
can hear, but is only another sad case 
of reality for the deaf. 

A few years ago, when he was still 


John Turner, an instructor with 
the community program of St. 
Lawrence College, signs as he 
talks to his students about being 
deaf. 


‘TELEVISION (cont'd from page 15 


ment won't stand in the way of the 
‘American captioning system. But he 
warned the PBS system may become 
obsolete in a few years because of 
rapidly changing technology. 

*The Canadian Radio Television 
and Telecommunications Commission 
(CRTC), the federal agency which 
regulates Canadian broadcasters and 
cable companies, will be amending 
Section 19 of the Cable Television 
Regulations, This section contains the 
substitution rule, which permitted 
CTV to require’ Rogers Cable in 
Toronto to “substitute” the Canadian 
for the American version of the 
miniseries “Shogun” when the epic 
drama of seventeenth century Japan 
was broadcast during the week of 
September 16th to 20th, Because the 
Canadian version had no captions, 
deaf viewers with decoders were 
denied access to the program's 
dialogue. 


Three Canadian television net- 
works—CBC, CTV and TV 
Ontario—have applied to CRTC to 
broadcast captioned programs. CTV 
and CBC hope to start regular cap- 
tioned broadcasts in January 1981 and 
it is expected that the CRTC sub- 
stitution rule will have been revised by 
then, so that it cannot be used to deny 
captioned programming to deaf 
people. 

Early in the new year, CTV hopes to 
begin showing a captioned version to 
the American situation comedy Dif- 
ferent Strokes as well as a number of 
other captioned specials and feature 
films. 


‘The CBC plans to broadcast cap- 
tioned: versions of Barney Miller, 
Three's Company and The Wonderful 
World of Disney. It will take until the 
Spring of 1982 before the network can 
meet its goal of providing five hours of 
weekly prime-time captioned 
programming in and French 
{at an annual cost of about $1 millon). 


However, these measures don’t 
solve the problem of adding captions 
to Canadian-produced programs. The 
networks argue, correctly, that Canada 
needs a national captioning centre 
similar to the one in the United States 
that captions programs for the 
American networks. 

The National Film Board (NFB) 
wants to develop a Canadian cap- 
tioning centre, but its proposal is 
awaiting a decision from the federal 
government. 


Meanwhile, 
President of the Ottawa Silent 
Athletics Club, says he has been 
reading fewer books since be bought 
his decoder.Until the novelty to the 
decoder weass off, he admits that he 
will watch just about and program with 
captions. His family now spends more 
time together watching television, he 
says, and he wouldn't trade the 
decoder for ‘a million dollars” 
Reprinted from “Communication” 


Wojcik, who is 
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Deaf Mom hears the beat of others 


Karen Wessel swings the sticks of 
her tenor drum with all the flair of a 
lass born to the Highlands as a 
member of the Army Navy and Air 
force Veterans Pipes and Drums. But 
she smiles wryly as she marches since 
spectators will likely never know she 
has been deaf since birth. 

Karen’s husband, Bob, and two 
sons,aged 12 and 10, both play in the 
band and have been for years, Tired of 
being a “tag-along” on band irips and 
performances and wanting to play as a 
family, Karen decided to take a crack 
at playing the difficult tenor drum, 

"She did't take any longer than 
anyone else who has ever had to learn 
to play the tenor drum," said Bob in a 
sign language interview with Karen at 
band practice Tuesday evening, “As a 
matter of fact, the pipe major didn't 
think she would be able to learn at 
all.” 

He said it would be difficult for 
Karen to learn the steps and keep time 
with the bass drum while marching. 
Well, Karen has shown with deter- 
mination anything's possible and she 
has worked out a complicated system 
of keeping in time and step, 

She counts the steps of the bass 
ee 


SIGNS OF CHANGE (cont'd) 

active in organizations for the deaf, 
John was waiting to fly from St. John's 
to Vancouver. He explained to the 
airline ticket agent that he was deaf 
and asked to be informed when the 
plane was boarding. John then went to 
the waiting room and promptly fell 
asleep. 

In the meantime, his Vancouver 
flight had been delayed. The airport's 
P.A. system announced this to the 
other rs in the waiting room 
and they al fled out to wait fe ther 
flight in another area and make room 
for new passengers. John was not told, 

Some time later he awoke to find ali 
the passengers boarding the plane. 
Hurrying, he got into the same line 
and was passed through, Realizing he 
had a five-hour flight ahead of him, 
John fell asleep again in the airplane, 


"You can't possibly realize what it's 
like to be deaf unless you've been 
there,” he told his students. “If you 
‘want to live and work with the deaf, 
you have to be like them for a while.” 


drummer, as the beat of the drum falls 
on the left football of the bass 
drummer. She must also concentrate 
on the fluid swings of her drum falls 
sticks and keep her beat on her drum, 

“I was a bit nervous, at first,"" she 
said. But, after the first couple of 
times it got easier. Now it is con- 
centration." 

Husband, Bob, said she has caught 
on quite well and she practices 
regularly with the other tenor 
drummers in the band. She has been 
Practicing feverishly since February 
and now plays with confidence. 

Her boys, Shawn and James, appear 
quite proud of “Mom” and the family 
Practices together regularly. Talking 
to them, one is quickly assured their 


mother is as good, if not better than 
any drummer around, 

A graduate of the Ontario School For 
the Deaf in 1967, she is employed as a 
cost clerk at Stewart Wamer Ltd. She 
has been an associate member of the 
band fora number of years and beams, 
now, with pride she can wear the kill 
and march with her husband and boys, 

“There was one older gentleman in 
New York who plays in pipe band who 
said he was deaf,” said Bob“but, he 
used hearing aids and could hear a bit. 
When people find out Karen can 
neither hear nor speak, they are 
amazed,” 

When asked how it feels to. ‘play with 
the family, Karen smiles and 
signs, “great!” 


Laying to rest myths, misconceptions 


Like blindness and visual im- 
pairment, deafness and hearing 
impairment have fallen victim to a 
number of myths and miscon- 
ceptions over the years. 

‘The most notable of these is that 
congenitally deaf people are in- 
capable of speech or that they are 
intellectually inferior. But nothing 
‘could be further from the truth, 

It’s true that they are initially 
unable to speak because they 
‘cannot mimic early 
age, as we do. Yet, it’s also true 
that congenitally deaf people can be 
taught to speak, thanks to modern 
technology and revolutionary 
teaching techniques. The process is 
1 long and arduous one, but it can 
achieve significant results, 


speech (lip) 
techniques, But this, 


outside factors: the speaker's use of 
the lips and mouth when speaking, 
the presence of an accent and the 
availability of light. In short, a 
Person’ ability to speech read isn’t 
directly 


truth, “hard of 
hearing”person may hear lower 
frequencies well, but have reduced 
or minimal hearing in the higher 
iencies. Or the reverse may be 
true. This means that a speaker can 


in frequency 
may sound much louder toa hearing 


‘Thousands of area residents braved 
cold winds and low temperatures while 
watching Belleville’s annual Santa 
Claus Parade. 

Thirty-one students and eight 
residential staff worked very hard 
during any spare time they had to 
make this year’s float awinner. During 
the actual parade the float was 
manned solely by the students 
themselves. 

‘The name of the float was “Born a 
King”. It was a depiction of the 
Nativity, complete with angels, 
wisemen, cherubs, shepherds and , of 
course, Joseph, Mary and the baby 
Jesus. 

‘This was the first time since 1976-77 
that Sir James Whitney had entered a 
float in the Belleville Santa Claus 
parade. It sure paid off because we 
won the Mayor's Award for Best Float. 
The prize money won will be put 
towards a special outing for all the 
people who helped make it a success. 

‘The amount of enthusiasm that 
poured forth from all the people 
connected with the float gave a good. 
indication that this could again become 
an annual event. 

D. White 
J. Candler 


S.J.W. Students 
Win 

Mayor’s Award 
for 


Best Float 
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Judy Boisclair 
1982 Snow Queen 


on the cover: THE LOGO OF EDUCATION WEEK 1982 


‘The logo, which shows two adult figures supporting a child, symbolizes the beginning of human 
growth, In order to grow and mature, the individual needs the physical and spiritual support and 
co-operation of the family and the community. Education Week will take place April 25 10 May 1, 
4982. 


WINTER CARNIVAL 


Last week the senior students had a 
Winter Camival at Sir James Whitney 
School. We celebrated with games, 
special food and a party. I will tell you 
what we did each day. 

‘On Monday, we gradually began to 
celebrate. We voted for snow queen 
and snow king. There were five 
‘contestants for each. At lunchtime we 
went to the auditorium, Mrs. 
Michalski and Mr. Gervis announced 
that Judy Boisclair and Randy Pringle 
were the winners, Judy and Charlene 
were emotional. After school the staff 
played broomball and baseball against 
the students, This day set the pace for 
the rest of the week. 

‘Tuesday was a day of sports events, 
All the students went to the Senior 
Gym to watch Grade 11 and 12 playing 
Blind Volleyball against the staff from 


3:30 to 5:00. The students won the 
game, At 7:00 the Senior girls played 
ball hockey against the staff. The 
Senior Girls won the game. The score 
was 3 to 2 for the Senior Girls. Then 
the Senior Boys played floor hockey 
against the staff, The game was tied. It 
was a lucky day for the students, 

Wednesdy was a day full of fun. We 
had a lumberjack lunch. The lunch that 
we had was pancakes, sausages and 
bacon. In the aftemoon all of tus went 
‘out to the field to play some activities. 
They were tug-o-war, snowshoeing 
race, group skiing and snow relay. We 
enjoyed ourselves. We went to the 
auditorium to have some doughnuts 
and drink hot chocolate, We had a 
‘good time with each other. 

Last Thursday was a beautiful day. 
‘We went to the Mexicano lunch and it 


was good and tasty. After school, we 
went to the pool for water polo. The 
students played against the staff. The 
score was 7 to 2 for the staff. At night 
from seven o'clock to eleven o'clock 
there was a Winter Camival Dance. 
All the students and some staff went to 
the auditorium for a dance. We had a 
Tot of fun. 

We enjoyed the Winter Camival 
because it was good for us to play with 
our friends, It makes us excited about 
our school and so it increases our 
school spirit. 


‘This story was written by 7A as a 
group project to practice paragraphing 
skills and sequencing events. 

Mrs. R, Bate 
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"The 
Psychologist 
Janice Drake 
and 

Gorden Kennedy 


Frankenstein” 
Sandra Lynds 
and Scott Mark 


“The 


Incredible Hulk” 
Judy Boisclair 
and 

Randy Pringle 


| “The 


Quadruplets” 
Nancy Johannson 
and 

Jocelyn Fauchon 


each group put into their skits merits 
congratulations many times over. Each 
performance was well done, 

‘On Monday morning, Jan. 25, the 
voting was held for the Snow Queen 
and Snow King of 1982. 

‘The Crowning of the Snow Queen 
and Snow King was held at noon in the 
Senior School Auditoruim with Mrs. 
Michalski as M.C., assisted by Mr. 
Gervi 

The ten contestants were led to the 
stage by last year’s Queen, Trudy 
Simola, The anticipation was exciting 
‘and the crowning started off with the 
2nd Runner Up and Ist Runner Up 
which were won by Nancy Johannson 
and Sandra Lynds who each received a 
silk rose. Then came the crowning of 
Second Princess Janice Drake. The 
crowning of the first Princess was won 
by Charlene LeBlanc, 

‘A Luncheon was held after the 
crowning for the ten Contestants. The 
food was prepared in Miss Wood's 
Home Ec. room by some of our 
students and served by members of 
Student Parliament, 

‘On Monday, Jan. 25 we were in- 
volved after school in Outdoor 
Baseball, students vs staff; Outdoor 
Broomball, Female staff ys female 
students; ‘and Outdoor Broomball, 
male staff vs male students. 

On Tuesday we had after school 
Blind Volleyball, staff vs students; Ball 
Hockey, female staff vs female 
students; and Floor Hockey, male staff 
vs male students. 

(On Wednesday from 1 p.m. to 3:30, 
we held outdoor activities which were 
well participated in by staff and 
students and fun was had by all with 
hot chocolate and delicious donuts in 
the auditorium after the events, Our 
local Cablevue televised these events, 

‘Thursday Evening the week-long 
activities were ended with our Winter 


‘The enthusiam and participation by 
staff and students in the week long 
activities was excellent, 

A very special Thank You to our four 
student parliament members, 
Armand, Holly, Trudy, and Liette, and 
to our Staff Advisors Mary Lou Wood 
and Dick Veale. 

M. MacDonald, Staff Advisor 
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Junior Residence Winter Gani 


‘The week of February 1 to February 
4, 1982, was the time set for the Junior 
Residence Winter Carnival. The 
children really look forward to and 
enjoy this annual event, 

‘The first activity involved in Winter 
Carnival was choosing the Snow Prince 
and Princess. The candidates were: 
Jennifer Pace, Sonia Proulx, and Laura 
Mahoney for Princess and Bruno 
Mangiardi, Jason Lalonde, Bobby 
Richardson and Jeffrey Janse for 
Prince. The 1982 Winter Camival 
Prince and Princess were Bruno 
Mangiardi and Sonia Proulx. 


During the entire week the 
residences wear specific articles of 
clothing as a sign of their enthusiasm 
or Spirit. The residence that, has the 
most spirit, wears everything every 
day, counsellors included, wins a 
special spirit week trophy. This year 
the residence that won the trophy was 
Multi-Handicapped Boys. The teacher 
with the most outstanding spirit also 


won a trophy. This year the trophy was 
won by Mrs. Maureen Whitmore, 

To start this exciting week off the 
Junior Residences were divided into 
four teams: blue, green, red, and 
yellow; all of the children took part in 
the many activities planned. 

On Monday, teams red and yellow 
took part in the Scavenger Hunt, while 
teams blue and green played 
broomball. Tuesday's activities were 
the reverse of Monday's. Wednesday 
was the Cross Country Relay and after 
supper the championship broomball 
game was played, along with a swim 
activity at the pool, Thursday was 
Battle of the Sexes in which the girls 
overpowered the boys, winning the 
soccer baseball games for both Junior 
and Intermediate areas. 
evening the awards dance was held. 

‘The standings at the end of the week 
were: 

Red Team with 120 points. Winners 
of the Cross County Relay. They 
‘received one trophy. 


Blue Team with 145 points, Winners 
of the Sack Race, ‘Trike Relay and Tug 
of War. They received one trophy. 

Yellow Team with 150 points. 
‘Winners of the Toboggan Relay. They 
received one Trophy. 

Green Team with 195 points. 
‘Winners of the Toboggan Dash, Pot 
Dash, Scavenger Hunt and the 
Broomball Championship. They 
received the Winter Carnival Trophy 
for 1982. 

‘The green team were the champions 
of the Winter Camival, They were 
Keyin Petrie, Captain, Debbie Sicoli, 

Desforges, Laureen Baskerville, 
Tricia Flindall, Shelley Wright, Terry 
Hamill, David Sicoli, Valerie Palmer, 
Louis Dounoukos, Jeff Janse, Lewin 
Williams, Terri Lafond, Paddy 
McLaughlin, Jody Winget, Jamie 
Pollock, Brian Dixon, Michael LeBarr, 
Crystal Jones, Laura Mahoney, Lori 
Caruk, Matthew Clace, and Norman 
Benedict. 

‘The diningroom staff took part in the 
festivities by providing delicious 
‘goodies and hot chocolate for the cold 
participants, The week capped off by a 
special dinner of hot dogs, ham- 
burgers, french fries and ice cream 
sundaes. 

Winter Camival is an annual event 
held in Junior Residence. The children 
ook forward to it with’ anticipation. 
The counsellors spend a lot of energy 
planning this event, headed by Miss 
Joyce McFarlane. Thanks to all of the 
counsellors from Stampeders, S.LP. 
Girls, Doves’ Wing, Sundance Boys, 
Multi-Handicapped| Boys and the 
‘Aphasic Boys and Girls Residences for 
taking part and making this another 
successful Winter Carnival, 
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Why Wait for Spring? 

ACTUALLY while we are writing this we are doing two things at once. 
More accurately we are writing this while watching the Glen Campbell 
golf toumament on TV and trying to convince ourselves that we will be 
playing golf in this part of the world by the time you read this, (Johnny 
Miller just blasted a beauty out of the sand trap on the 9th hole.) The 
psych job isn’t working very well and this probably has something to do 
with the three foot snowdrifts that are very visible if one happens to look 
out the window. 

There is one group of Sir James Whitney students and a couple of 
staff members who did not wait for spring. As I write this they are 
somewhere in the Mediterranean Ocean enjoying a tour of the Greek 
Islands and other points of interest in that part of the world. (Tom Watson 
just sank a birdie on the 14th.) Readers will note a short announcement of 
this cruise in this issue but the fifth issue, which should come out 
sometime in May, will have details of the trip. Bits of information have 
already trickled back to the school in telegrams and these indicate that in 
spite of some last minute and unexpected changes, everyone seems to be 
enjoying the experience. 

Here at Sir Jamies Whitney, spring break is less than four weeks 
away and already there are hints of trips out to warmer climes by both 
staff and students. (Jim Nelford, the only Canadian visible in the tour- 
nament, just birdied the 18th hole.) 

Why wait for spring? For some of us it seems the only choice! We 
just wish the TV commentator would stop reminding us of “the glorious 
sunshine and 80° temperatures.” 

tees 
Education Week 

This year the last week in April has been designated as Education 
Week in Ontario. The theme for this week is “Growing Together” and this 
was selected to focus our attention on education as a process of growth 
through interaction and mutual support, The official logo, which is on the 
front cover of this issue, symbolizes this concept. 

In response to this theme Sir James Whitney is planning a number 
of activities for students, parents and other educators in the Belleville 
area. Events being considered include participation in the annual 
Education Week Breakfast by staff and student representatives, a 
workshop for parents and educators highlighting our program for aphasic 
students, our annual Open House and a conference for senior students 
and parents to provide information about opportunities after graduation 
from Sir James Whitney. 

More information will be sent out at appropriate times for the next 
few weeks regarding these events, but in the meantime, mark the last 
week of April on your calendar as “growing together”. 
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Mr. J. C, Lundberg, President 


Anny, Navy & Air Force Veterans in Canada 


Duke of Edinburgh Unit, No. 201 
Belleville, Ontario 


Dear Mr. Lundberg: 


I was very pleased to receive your letter regarding the Remembrance 
Day Services at the Sir James Whitney School. 

I, too, feel proud of the way in which the staff and students organize and 
conduct the services. It is most gratifying to hear about the sincerity which 
is expressed by the participants as I am sure it is this sincerity which makes 
the tribute a very shared and meaningful experience for everyone in at- 


tendance, 


On behalf of Mrs. Michalski I accept the congratulations offered by the 
Belleville Veteran's Council and wish to thank you for taking the time to, 
express your comments and observations, 


‘Yours truly, 
Bette Stephenson, M.D. 
Minister 


J.G. Demeza Curling Bonspiel 


Staff from all programs at The Sir 
James Whitney School met at Quinte 
Curling Club on Saturday, February 13 
and enjoyed the annual Bonspiel. 


The event this year was won by the 
Craig Bares rink and details are 
described in the article which ap- 
peared in the Belleville Intelligencer. 

Several door prizes were also 
handed out after the event and these 
include the donation by Hiram Walker 
for best score on a hidden end. This 
prize was won by the Craig Barnes rink 
again and Craig's team members 
included Audrey Cowan, Bob 
McKnight and Judy Lessels. A prize 
donated by Rawson Travel Agency was 
won by Sid Strawbridge and the prize 
was a night at the Wandlyn Inn in 
‘Trenton. A calculator was donated by 
O'Neil Stationery and once again Oraig 
Bames proved to be the big winner. 
Ray & Jim's Trophies donated a 


Richard Barrett 

We are happy to introduce Richard 
Barrett to readers of The Canadian. 
Richard is the new Audiological 
Technician and started work at Sir 
James Whitney on February 8th. He 
completed his technical training at 
Loyalist College in Belleville, and is a 
“local boy” born and raised in 
Belleville. He plays hockey and is 
presently single, although he plans on 
getting married this summer. We are 
pleased to welcome Richard to our 
staff and hope that he will enjoy 
working here, 


serving tray for our lucky draw and 
Jeff Simmons of our counselling staff 
walked off with this prize, Three "Get. 
Cracking” T-shirts were donated by 
Wes-Mar Farms and were won by Bob 
Moore, John Goheen and Sharon 
Ainsworth. Audrey Moore was the 
ucky winner of the 50-50 Draw. 

John Doran 


Interpreters meet in Hartford 


‘The national Registry of Interpreters 
for the Deaf (RID) will hold its biennial 
convention in Hartford, Conn., July 27 
through August 1,'1982, at the 
beautiful Sheraton-Hartford Hotel. 

Professionals in the field of 
education are invited to attend. As 
more hard-of-hearing and deaf 
children are being mainstreamed, the 
problems of communication in’ the 
classroom and the needs for special 
skills of interpreters who face the daily 
classroom challenge are heightened. 
The convention program will include 
forums, rap sessions and workshops 


on the difficulties and rewards of 
interpreting in the educational system. 
You can share your views on how your 
job will be easier and lear what you 
can do as well. 

Details on the program are available 
from RID Convention '82 Chairman 
Christine Stranges, c/o Connecticut 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf, 
P.O. Box 12202, Hartford, Con- 
necticut,06112. In the meantime, mark 
your calendar, join RID in Hartford, 
which has many points of interest, 
including pre- or post-convention fun, 
in July 1982, 
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At the Coronation 


The Annual 
Winter Carnival 

‘The senior school and aphasic 
students and staff held the annual 
Winter Camival in the school and 
outdoors from January 25 to January 
28 to improve our “school spirit.” 

‘The senior students and teachers 
watched the preliminary events in the 
gym on the preceding Thursday to 
introduce the Snow King and Queen 
contestants. ‘The skits were called 
"Miss Mum” with Charlene LeBlane 
and Joey Jackson, “The Incredible 
Hulk” with Randy Pringle and Judy 
Boisclair, “The Psychologist” with 


Janice Drake and Gordon Kennedy, 
“The Quadruplets” with Nancy 
Johannson and Jocelyn Fauchon, 
“Mini Frankenstein” with Scott Mark 
and Sandra Lynds. 

‘On Monday first thing, we voted on 
the ballots for the Snow King and 
Queen in our homeroom classes and 
Mrs. MacDonald tallied up the win- 
ners. Before Iunch we went into the 
auditorium, Mrs. Michalski an- 
nounced who are the winners of the 
Snow King and Snow Queen. The new 
Snow King and Queen are Judy 
Boisclair and Randy Pringle. The first 
and second princesses are Charlene 
and Janice and also the first and 


.. more about the 
WINTER CARNIVAL 


All Around 


second mummers up are Sandra and 
Nancy. They had a special Iuncheon 
made by the students in the Home 
Economies room. After school some 
students played baseball against the 
staff out in the snow. The score was 6 
to 5 for thé students, They had a 
hilarious time! After supper, the 
female students played broomball 
against the female staff, The score was 
1 to 0 for the female staff and the score 
was 5 to 1 for the male students, who 


beat the male staff on the rink. It wasa @ 


great time. 

Last Tuesday after school we 
watched the students play blind 
volleyball against the staff in the gym. 


we 
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Student Parliament 
Served 


Secretary of State 
Liette Landry 


At 


the 


Three-legged Race 


After supper, the female students 
played ball hockey against the staff. 
‘The score was 3 to 2 for the female 
students. Later the male students 
played floor hockey against the male 
staff. The score was tied 5 to 5. It was a 
good night. 

Tast Wednesday we had a special 
Lumberjack Iunch of pancakes, cakes, 
etc, and then we had the big outdoor 
carnival events, The weather was 
beautiful but I started to feel very cold. 
T stood at the bonfire. We played 
events in teams from A to F. The 
events were the three-legged race, the 
tug-of-war, the snowshoe race, nail 
hammering, group skiing and the pail 


of snow race. We had a lot of fun. 
After we drank a cup of hot chocolate 
and ate donuts for a treat. I felt 
exhausted from the fresh air, We had 
avery good Winter Carnival Day. 

Last Thursday after school, we 
watched the students play water polo 
against the staff. The score was 7 to 2 
for the staff. I cheered on the teams. In 
the evening we had a special closing 
event. It was the “Snowball Dance.” 
We had many games. We thanked the 
Student Parliament for all their hard 
work. I felt very good and had a lot of 
fun doing everything. 

Jamie Gow, 11A 


The Annual 


Winter Carnival 

From January 25 to January 29, the 
senior school and aphasic students and 
staff enjoyed the annual Winter 
Carnival in the school and outdoors. It 
was held to improve our school spirit, 

On the preceding Thursday, there 
was an assembly in the gym for the 
preliminary events. We were in- 
troduced to the Snow Queen and King 
contestants in skits, The names of the 
skits were “Miss Mum” with Charl 
Ieblane and Joey Jackson who were 
running for the Snow Queen and King. 
That was their skit theme, Randy 
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Bucket Relay 


Pringle and Judy Boisclair were acting 
in a skit called “The Incredible Hulk” 
Janice Drake and Gordon Kennedy 
acted in a skit about a “Psychologist”, 
which meant, “Big problems but really 
small ones.” Nancy Johannson and 
Jocelyn Fauchon play-acted like 
parents and had "Quadruplet Babies.” 
Scott Mark and Sandra Lynds fixed a 
miniature Frankenstein. They were all 
good this year. It was much better than 
last year. My favourite skits were the 
“Incredible | Hulk” and _ the 
“Psychologist” although I liked my 
skit too. T played in the skit for Joey 
and Charlene in "Miss Mum.” 


The first thing on Monday moming, 
in our homeraoms, we voted on ballots 
for the Snow Queen and Snow King. 
Each class gave the ballots to Mrs. 
MacDonald. She tallied up all the 
ballots. Later we went to the 
auditorium to see who won before 
lunch. Mrs. Michalski announced the 
winners for the new Snow King and 
‘Snow Queen. They are Randy Pringle 
and Judy Boisclair. The first and 
second princesses were Charlene 
Leblane and Janice Drake. The first 
and second runners up were Sandra 
Iynds and Nancy Johannson. After 
that, they went to the diningroom for a 


Group Skiing 


Snow Shoeing 


special luncheon. They had some 
delicious spaghetti and sauce made by 
some girls in the Home Economics 
room. After school some of the staff 
and students went out to play baseball 
in the snow. They had a hilarious time! 
In the evening, we went to the rink to 
play broombali with the female staff 
against the female students and also 
again another game of male staff and 
male students. We all had a great time 
and enjoyed ourselves, 


‘The next day on Tuesday, there 
were more after school events. The 
staff, counsellors and students played 
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1988 


Iceberg 
Water polo 


blind volleyball in the gym against 
each other. At night, the female 
students and female staff played ball 
hockey. The female students won 3 to 
2, The boys and the staff were tied, 
Wealll had a good night. 

On Wednesday we had a special 
Luaber Jack lunch of large pancakes 
with syrup, bacon and sausages. It was 
a delicious lunch! Then we had many 
big outdoor events for the Winter 
Camival. Fortunately, the weather 
‘was really beautifull Everybody ran up 
together around the bonfire to see the 
Snow Queen, Judy and Snow King, 
Randy light the fire. After the bonfire, 
‘we went back in our teams from A to F. 


Nail 
Pounding 


At the 
Bonfire 


‘There were six events which were the 
three-legged race, tug-of-war, snow 
shoe race, nail hammering,’ group 
skiing and the pail-of-sow race, We 
enjoyed the fun a lot and we were 
happy too. After the events were over, 
everybody retuned to the auditorium 
to have hot chocolate and donuts for a 
treat. Some of the staff and students 
were weary from the good fresh air. I 
hope that everybody had a good 
Winter Carnival Day this year. 
Thursday at lunch time, we had 
‘Mexican food. We were happy that we 
had some Mexican food for lunch 
because it was delicious but some 
people do not like it. After school, 


some of the staff played water polo 
against the students. We cheered for 
the students to win, but the staff won. 
“Ducky!” After supper the Winter 
Carnival had a special closing event, It 


was a snowball Dance in the 
auditorium, We had an excellent time 
there because they had many different 
kinds of games. We enjoyed it and had 
lots of fun too. We all said thanks to 
the Student Parliament for such good 
planning this year. I liked it better 
than last year. Everybody participated 
in the Winter Carnival and had lots of 
fun, 


Debbie Hurry, 11A. 
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Sing-Mime, Poetry, d 
Songs, Story Telling 
and Short Plays 


Sunshine 
Too 


A lift from the February “blahs” for 
both teachers and students! Monday 
morning, February 15, was just that. 
Junior and Aphasic children alike gave 
their full attention to ‘'Sunshine Too” 
— a professional theatre troupe from 
Rochester Technical Institute for the 
‘Deaf whose performance was spon- 
sored by the Kellogg School of the 
Future Project. 

‘The acting group consisted of three 
deaf and three hearing adults, 
Simultaneous use of speech and 
signed language was present 
throughout the program — with the 
hearing actors speaking for the deaf 
actors when necessary, This support 
‘was smoothly and unobtrusively given 
and did nothing to detract from the 
performance of the hearing-impaired 
actor. 

‘The program was built around a 
circus theme with a caged or uncaged 
lion (as the case may be), jugglers and 
‘ magic act in which a woman was put 
into a large bag — perhaps to 


interrupted by the untimely escape of 
the lion and subsequent chase. 

‘Throughout, there were problems 
with a young fellow who wanted to join 
the circus — learning the trade by 
starting at the bottom — selling 
snacks, feeding animals and cleaning 
equipment and cages. He had a lot to 
earn about the circus! We all laughed 
fat his mistaken good intentions, The 
performance received much applause 
‘as it came to a conclusion with the lion 
safely back in its cage and no on 
mauled or eaten alive! Not even any 
members of the audience! 

Certainly, all the students appeared 
to be delighted with this special ev 
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A Theatre Performance Critique 


Yesterday and today, ‘Sunshine 
Too,” a travelling theatre troupe from 
the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf in Rochester, New York, per- 
formed at our school. All the audiences 
watched them and laughed so hard 
because we enjoyed it so much. 

‘They performed a variety of things 
such as mime, juggling, songs in sign, 
slapstick comedy and skits about 
romance. I liked all the varieties of 
skits because they kept us in fits of 
laughter and kept us in suspense, I 
preferred the skit entitled “The Hitch- 
hiker” because of the way the man 
acted which was absolutely hilarious to 
me, My least favourite was named 
“Chelsey Morning” because the words 
and langage didn’t make any sense to 
me. I was proud of all of the six people 
who acted on the stage because they 
worked so hard to make a perfect 


performance. 

A very few simple props were used 
on the stage such as backdrops which 
helped project their voices out into the 
audience, a large chest or box, a wall 
of paper and two stools. The per- 
formers wore ordinary clothes for 
costumes and the settings were very 
simple. We imagined in our minds 
where the different actions happened. 

‘The performers in the troupe 
consisted of half being deaf and half 
being hearing. They were very capable 
young adults who were university 
‘graduates and professional actors, 

‘This was suitable for all ages of 
student here because they made it 
easy to understand and there was a 
variety for all ages. I recommend that 
deaf people from all schools should 
watch the program. 

Deborah Karp, 1214 
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A Theatre 
Performance Critique 


Last Sunday, February 14th and 
Monday, February 15th, “Sunshine 
Too”, a fantastic travelling theatre 
troupe from the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf in Rochester, 
New York, performed for all of us at 
the school their many acts. 

“Sunshine Too” acted in a thrilling 
variety program with such thing as 
mime, juggling, songs in sign, 
slapstick comedy, and skits. liked all 
of them so it is difficult for me to 
choose the best one. However, I loved 
the slapstick comedies. I think all of 
the acts should be "smash hits” when 
everyone in North America sees them. 
‘They were terrific! One of my favorites 
was called “Love and Danger” and 
was so amazed that only one man 
acted the part of three persons with 
beautiful music in the background. It 
described perfectly when the man 
acted like a villain, a poor lovely lady 
and a brave hero. The one I liked the 
least was "Chelsey Morning” because 
1 don’t know what the song was about 
and it sounded awkward to me. 
However, I really liked it when a deaf 
girl signed with big expressions. 

There were only a few pieces of 
equipment used in the stage including 
several purple backdrops to project 
their voices, a large chest, a wall of 
strips of paper and two stools, Their 
costumes were ordinary clothes the 
same as ours. Their setting was very 
simple! 

‘There was a cast of six performers 
who were half deaf and half hearing 
university graduates. They were 
professional actors and only young 
adults, too, They were very capable of 
making you understand very clearly. 
Also, we loved them. 

I just think that they are suitable for 
all ages of deaf people, but some 
hearing people can watch them, too. 
They kept us in fits of laughter. T 
would recommend them because they 
‘were easy to understand and they had 
many different varieties of acts 50 we 
wouldn't be bored. All deaf 
organizations should contact them and 
watch because they were very wor- 
thwhile. 


Janice Drake, 121A 


‘TRACY LLOYD AND ERICA SEIDE REFLECTING ON THEIR VARIOUS EMOTIONS 
Freddie Carson teaches Tracy Lloyd and Erica Seide that it’s easy to laugh at yourself 


Sunshine Too 
Workshop 


going to school, we went to gym for 
workshops with thé "Sunshine ‘Too" 
group. 

Our grade went to the exercise 
room, Bonnie Singer and Freddie 
Carson taught us how to sign a song, 
We looked at ourselves in the mirror 
and felt different emotions, Then we 
copied our partner's face and body 
movement. Finally we leamed how to 
sign, "Sunshine on my Shoulder”. We 
enjoyed ourselves and were pleased to 
leam a brand new song. 

‘Tracy Lloyd 
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Mrs. Graham's class reports: 


This story was written after viewing a movie entitled “Isabella and the Magic Paint 
Brush." As the story was reviewed orally for proper sequence, new vocabulary was 
written on the blackboard by the teacher. 


Mabe Lived tna poor hingdom 

the hingden wos Why poor btcatar the hing wes grichy 
and. selfish. 

Labite made Snourtein of gotd witha magle paint. 


Labelle strt- te ping awry. 

Leeblle gant an let <rzam sunlat anda miounbtin af 
Aittdy, Le the lrogon. 

Lay rrads isabelle gun 

Mabthl, mace pu tous and clorther. 

Ligbilte mano by pitus and guteped site lt ana 
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Using the animal story format of the McGinnis method, some students researched 
their own information from various sources and wrote their own expanded animal 


v) stories. 


Hy eT 


thug Le am calnuah . 
Dee UA Dow. 
tt Aout Fr Bope 
tt hog a Dtnb. 
4 hog a long mies. 
tg Wench writh, bite Hat fothern 2 ord 
4, Aloe rtd, fut aond Bigs Ons fatink + 
commer ftps Luh IA nom nim on fostara bert 
A proto Tail ny hicking with Te 
rere Ligd . 
ig covrertel utth fia thong - 
pA ays tng tg, i990 + 
Ain dover 


A Journey to Dodoland 


Weare making bird helmets. 


We pretend to be dragons, 


From January 25 to January 29 a 
Portable Theatre group visited Junior 
School, In the mornings, Mrs, Kerr's, 
‘Mrs, Forster's and Mrs, Mackinnon’s 


loran’ 

‘The Portable Theatre group, con- 
sisting of Della Burford, Dale Ber- 
trand, Alice Brownlee, Merion Sato 
‘and Tedrion Chezik, took the children 
on a “Journey nae Dodo Land”. This 
was a highly imaginative, colourful 
story about a young girl's ability oly 
to magical places where she meta all 
kinds of interesting characters. ‘The 
ability to fly is given to her by a 
wonderful Bird Helmet, 

Each child and teacher made their 
‘own special bird helmets so that they 
could visit all of the fantastic 
characters and places in the story. 
‘They were able to ride in a crystal cup, 


We mot the Dodo Bird whofe part camel, part fa pat 
bird, and part dragon, 


Weare eating hearts that fill us with love, 


move with the Dodo Bird, meet Flutter 
by 


Flamingo, kiss 
the Rainbow Dolphin, meet a Giant 
Bee, called Buzz, seTaand of yea 


several, enjoyable painting activities, 
Each child used his imagination to 
create a unique animal composed of 
various parts of other animals, After 
having the outline of their bodies 
traced, the children painted it with 
various symbols, shapes and colours to 
represent a character that might live 
on the Island of Eyes. 

‘These unique paintings were ad- 
mired by many visitors to the Plaza of 
Junior School. The children are very 
proud of their creations and have kept 
their bird helmets in case another 
opportunity to visit DodoLand arises, 

‘Mrs. Chris Kerr 


i Y 
‘We are bees and flowers on the 
Giant Flower Islands, 


February March 


ia and B visit the 
Belleville Police Department @ 


‘At the Grade 11 level there is « course in Canadian Law. The 
course touches upon many points in 
fow the law affects us. Such things as Torts, Citizenship, 
Money are explored and discussed. 

Tnone area such as Criminal Law the sudents are taken through 
the Belleville Police Station. As the students are taken through the 
Police Station, they are shown what procedures a suspact goes 
through from the time of arrest, to the point in time when the 
‘suspect is removed to the Regional Detention Centre at Napanee. 

“The following pictures will show the procedures and methods of 
“booking” 2 suspect as experienced by the students of 11A and 


1B. 


‘An incoming call is taken by the Dispatch Officer, 
‘who records the call and dispatches officers by radio 
tothe place where they are needed. 


All calls coming in and going out of the Police Station 
are recorded on a tape recorder. Officer Hall 
explains the purpose of the tape recording machine. 


special underground, . Here the students watch the arrival 
and departure of a police car. 


‘The suspect is fingerprinted. Rock Lemery has his fingerprints 
taken, He soon finds out thet his fingerprints are like nobody elses. 


‘The police officers arrive at the Police Station and drive into = 
i garege. 
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Thefiles, one of the most important parts of the 
Police Station is the file room. Here the students are 
shown the file card of a criminal. Thisis only one 
‘area of the file room. The students were surprised to 
find that a criminal record (file) is kept for life (no 
matter how serious the crime was). 


In conclusion, the students found the trip most 
interesting and eye opening. Many times they may 
hear about a criminal and the process of “booking” a 
criminal, but by going through the actual procedures 
and seeing the real thing, it is certainly more 
meaningful and hopefully one that will never be 
repeated for them in real life. 

Our thanks go to the Belleville Police Department 
and especially to Sergeant Bob Hall for his help and 
explanations during our visit. 


Finally the suspect is placed in a cell. Here you can see that the 
students are not happy at the thought of visiting such a place. The 
walls are bare, the bunk hard, and the floor made of cement. Not a 


Thenext step is havinga “mug shot” taken, Here 
Debbie Hurry has her picture taken by Johit 
Nobile 


One of the important steps in identifying the 
suspect is to look at the information sheets and 
“naug shots" of suspects. Here the students 
examine the fact sheets on several known 
criminals. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: The following 
article is reprinted with the kind 
permission of The Winchester 
Press, Winchester, Ontario. The 
‘article was written by Deborah 
Irvine, reporter with that 
publication. Our thanks to Ms. 
Irvine and to Mr. Tom Workman, 
Editor, for their permission to 
reprint the article. 


By Deborah Irvine, 
Press Staff Reporter 


CHESTERVILLE — Kathaleen 
Sirvage was two years old last week. 

One can easily picture her ex- 
citement—blond curls askew, blue 
eyes sparkling—preparing to blow out 
the candles on a cake that had been 
lovingly prepared. But for Kathaleen, 
the applause of her family that would 
surely accompany such a gesture 
‘would only be empty motions, 

She cannot hear their clapping. She 
cannot hear her birthday song. She 
never has, And even though her baby 
brother Robbie tured seven weeks old 
the very same day, they have more 
than this in common, 

‘The two Sirvage children are deaf. 
Kathaleen has been wearing two 
hearing aids since she was six months 
old, Robbie will be wearing them 
before many more weeks elapse, 
Being born deaf of two hearing parents 
will probably bind them together in a 
closeness most brothers and sisters 
never have, 

Kathaleen does not yet know that 
the and Robbie are special. But for 
each bithday that goes by, Linda and 
‘Tom Sirvage wonder how long it will 
bo before their children lear they are 

Linda says already Kathaleen is 
beginning to notice differences, 

"It doosn't seem to bother her too 
much right now because she's still too 
young to realize,” explains Linds. 
“But sometimes she picks at our ears 
as if she wonders where we keep our 
hearing aids." 

With the aids, Kathaleen can hear 
some noises, The low tones are easier 
for her to pick up and sometimes she 
imitates the mooing of a cow or the 
sputtering of a motor boat. But she 
cannot hear “'s” or “‘th”” sounds and 
she will never be able to talk like other 
children, 


Kathaleen communicates 
with Love and Affection 


It is this which Linda worries about. 
How will other children react to 
Kathaleen? Will they accept her? And 
what future will she and Robbie have 
in « society which selfishly demands 
and often flaunts perfection? 

Linda and Tom first heard the news 
that their child was deaf when she was 
six months old. She was the youngest 
child ever diagnosed at that time by 
the Eastern Ontario Children’s 
Hospital. Now Robbie is the youngest, 

The Sirvages though had earlier 
been nurturing their own suspicions 
that Kathaleen had a hearing problem. 
She simply never responded to sounds 
from birth. 

“I couldn't believe it when we were 
told,” remembers Linda. “ I knew 
what was happening, but I wanted to 
be wrong.”” 

Tt has only been two weeks since 


Linda and Tom heard again the same 
news about their second child, 

This time they knew what to expect, 
but it didn’t come any easier. 

“We knew before we went to have 
the tests done again that Robbie was 
deaf,” say Linda, “Sitting there 
waiting to be told was pure murder, 
When we were driving home from the 
hospital, all I thought about was that I 
would have to tell the family, T didn't 
know what I was going to say.’ 

Linda shrugs when you ask her if 
she is bitter about the way nature has 
treated her children. 

“'No,"" she says softly. “But all I ask 
iswhy?” 

Linda and Tom now know that 
deafness is a genetic affliction 
although neither can remember 
hearing problems being in either side 
of their families. Linda says when she 


Kathaleen tries to wake up a sleepy Robbie to have his picture taken. Kathy 


has been 


‘peering hearing aide since she was diagnosed as being deaf when 
she was six months old. Robbie will also start wearing them 


‘soon. 
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One of two-year-old Kathaleen Sirvage’s favorite toys is her pony. Linda, 


Christmas present. 


and Tom eventually get used to the 
idea, they may go to a genetic 
counsellor to find an answer to her 
question “why?” 

But for now, their immediate 
concern is their children, Linda ex- 
plains that hearing aids at such a 
young age are necessary so the 
children will continue to make sounds, 
If they couldn't hear anything, they 
would stop making noises before they 
turned one. 

Every Friday, a community teacher 
from Morrisburg, who works for the 
Sir James Whitney School for the Deaf 
in Belleville, visits Kathaleen to teach 
her oral lessons and sign language. 
Originally Kathaleen was only lear- 
ning oral speech from a teacher at the 
Children’s Hospital, but Linda and 
Tom felt that since Kathaleen was so 
deaf, she needed both skills. 

The Sirvage children cannot hear, 
yet this doesn’t necessarily mean their 
home is a quiet one. Linda constantly 
talks to Kathaleen and once a day she 
goes over lessons with the little girl. 

‘Twice a week, Linda attends a sign 
language course at North Dundas 
District High School. Tom minds the 
children and Linda teaches him what 
she’s learned when she gets home. 


Kathy's mother, looks on while the little girl enjoys a ride, The pony was a 


Press Photo- Irvine 


About two-thirds of the 17-member 
class are made up of the Sirvage 
family. As one of Kathaleen’s relatives 
puts it: “If that little girl has to go 
away to school, she's not going to 
come home on the weekend and have 
no one to communicate with.” 

‘The fact that Kathaleen, and later 
Robbie, may have to board away from 
home when they become school age 
worties Linda. She hopes before that 
happens, a school, teaching both oral 
and sign language skills, will be 
established in Ottawa or Cornwall. She 
wants her children to come home at 
night. 

“Most kids’ mothers don't have to 
cut their apron strings until they’re 
18,” grimaces Linda. “I have to cut 
mine when Kathaleen turns five, It’s 
kind of rough.” 

Linda says she realizes the future for 
children will be limited in some ways. 
She points out that if Robbie wants to 
drive a tractor on their dairy farm, he 
will not be able to hear if something in 
the machinery sounds wrong. She says 
even if Kathaleen wanted to be a 
hairdresser, most beauty salons want 
their stylists to chat with the 
customers. 

But Linda admits society's image of 


Afghan Fund 
Raising Project 

‘The Senior girls of the Sugar Shack 
and Keukenhof residences have been 
very successful in this fund raising 
project. All the girls were requested to 
crochet at least one or two squares for 
a granny afghan of multi-colours, 
edged in dark brown. Most of the 
‘squares were done by the girls of the 
Keukenhof residence. Periodically we, 
Mrs, S. Parks and I, had to push to get 
some action, and once the girls saw it 
partially completed they really got to 
work. We made 192 squares in all. The 
girls who crocheted were Carrio 
Downey, Julie Maisonneuve, Sandra 
Lynds, ‘Debbie Bertrand, | Debbie 
Hickey, Janice Drake, Trudy Simola, 
Wands Lamore, Kim Andrew, Wendy 
Ifill, Shari Wood, Sherry Adams, 
Rhonda Pollard, Angela “Theriault 
Karen Horie and Tracey MaClean. 
Many gitls sold tickets here at school 
and at home. Judy Boisclair sold the 
most for $20.50, Charlene Leblanc for 
$18.50, Karen Homick for $16.00 and 
Kim Blomquist for $13.00. 

‘We paid the residence fund back for 
the cost of the wool which was $52.60 
and on top of that we had $187.70 
which is a total of $239.90. 

The afghan was won by Mr. 
Hughson, Heather's father, by a ticket 
drawn by Armand Brennan on 
December 15, 1981. 

All in all it was a very successful 
project and everyone enjoyed par- 
ticipating. 

‘Thanks to everyone. 

Mrs. Thea Marriott 


the handicapped is improving. People 


are becoming more aware that just 
because you can't hear the music, 
doesn't necessarily mean you can’t 
dance. And she says if talking about 
her children will make others listen, 


she'll talk, 
As for Kathaleen herself, she seems 
happy and affectionate, With 


mischievous eyes and an impish grin, 
she knows already how to sign 
language things to her own benefit — 
goodies such as Coke and cookies. 
Whether she’s riding her toy pony or 
teasing Robbie to wake up and have 
his picture taken, her eyes seldom stop 
dancing. 

Kathaleen Sivage is a beautiful 
child. I wish she could hear me tell her 
that. 
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Parent Education Workshop 


In the November-December edition 
of The Canadian, you were informed of 
‘The Sir James Whitney School's role 
in “The Special School of the Future” 
project. 

On December 16, 17 and 18, a 
workshop was held in the Conference 
room of the Child Study Centre. The 
purpose of this workshop was to ad- 
dress objectives #1 and #2 of the 
Kellogg S.S.0.F. project, namely, 
Parent Education and Effective Home- 
School Relationships. The presenters 
for this were: Ms Rachel Miller, 
SS.0.F. Coordinator of the Atlanta 
‘Area School for the Deaf, Georgia; 
Mrs, Lite Aldridge, Parent Education 
Co-ordinator from the $.8.0.F. office 


at Gallaudet College, Washington, - 


D.C.; and Ms. Cathie Smith, a Parent 
Educator with St. Mary’s School for the 
Deaf, Buffalo, N.Y. In attendance 
were superintendents or represen- 
tatives from Belleville, Milton and 
London Schools for the Hearing- 
Impaired and Metropolitan Toronto 
School for the Deaf, Principals, social 
workers, residence counsellors, the 
$.8.0.F. resource team, President of 
the Quinte Parents’ Group, and all the 
Sir James Whitney home-visiting staff 

‘The philosophy of the S.S.O.F. as it 
pertains to parent education is a quote 
from Nicholas Hobbs, 1978—“Parents 
ave to be recognized as special 
educators, the true experts on their 
children; and —_ professional 
people—teachers, pediatricians, 


psychologists and other — have to 
learn to be consultants to parents.”” 
In the pre-school years, home 
visiting personnel can serve as 
facilitators 


parent involvement in 

introduce parents of a 
hearing impaired child to other 
parents of same; establish an ongoing 
relationship between parents and 
; and act as resource person to 
bridge over appointments, in- 
formation, ete. with _ other 
professionals—doctors, audiologists, 
speech therapists, community 
workers, nursery school teachers, etc, 
As well as helping parents plan their 
child's overall development, home 
visiting personnel need to recognize 
each family's value system as unique 
to them, the family’s right to own it 
and the growth of the child within that 
particular system. 


‘The workshop also informed us as to 
what the school’s role should be once 
their child is registered in a place of 
learning. The administrators, teachers 
and other personnel must create the 
aititude that parents are welcome in 
the school. On-going communication 
can be offered in many ways namely: 
written reports (as to child’s progress), 
informal notes (to highlight special 
events), newsletters (to keep parents 
informed of school activities), 
scrapbooks (to'show child growth with 
examples), telephone calls (in- 
formation sharing or problem solving), 
movies and videotapes (to show 
parents child's accomplishments). 


Parent volunteers in the school 
establish on-going _communication 
with the community. Finally, taking a 
parents’ needs assessment and 
consideration of what they want for 
their child may be bridging the gap, 
more realistically, than deciding what 
we as professionals think the child 
needs. 

To this statement, I would suggest 
that you, parents, exercise your rights 
to find out what is happening to your 
child, take an active part in working 
with your teachers (home and school) 
and really get to know the school and 
personnel wherever your child at- 
tends. Doreen Phillips 


On-thejob training has been an 
important of the vocational 
program here at The Sir James 
Whitney School for some time now, 
with a number of students, both boys 
and girls going to various local 
businesses for one ot two days a week. 
Recently however, the Auto Body shop 
experienced what might be called on- 
the-job training in reverse. 

Standard Auto Glass, a local 
automotive glass installer, equipped 
with vans that are, in effect mobile 
shops, have in the past few months 
come to the school and installed new 
windshields for Mrs. McFee, Mr. 
Westwell, Mr. Stanley, and Mr. 
Foster. 

Many of the boys in the Auto Body 
program gat an opportunity to watch 
the work being done, Some of the boys 


On-the-Job ... in the Shop 


had a chance to help with the work. 
‘Mark Clements, who is presently at 
Standard Auto Glass two days a week 
in the “on-the-job” training program, 
helped to explain the procedure to the 
other boys. 

Standard not only installs all types 
of automobile glass, they are also 
specialists in vinyl roofs, convertible 
tops, seat covers and van accessories, 

John Young and his staff are to be 
congratulated for the interest they 
have shown in our school. Not only do 
they take -part in our On-theJob 
‘Training program, they have also 
donated a trophy along with a fifty 
dollar prize which is presented an- 
ually to the graduating student in the 
On-the-Job Training program deemed 
tobe most improved. 

Mr. R. Veale 
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A Special Birthday Party 


On February 26th, three of the boys 
from the Sir James Whitney Scouting 
movement took part in a very special 
event at the Quinte Shopping Mall. It 
was a party to celebrate the 75th 
anniversary of the founding of the Boy 
Scout Movement by Lord Baden- 
Powell, and the mayor of Belleville, 
Mr. Zegouras, was invited to address 
the boys and leaders. 

At 5:80 Benji Lawton (a Beaver), 
John Charron (a Cub), and Bruno 
‘Mangiardi (a Scout) were taken to the 
mall by Mr. Bentley and Mrs, Paduch. 
Each of the boys was given their 
“section” flag to carry in the parade to 
welcome the mayor. When Mayor 
Zegouras arrived, all the Beavers, 
Cubs, Scouts, Venturers, and leaders 


marched through the mall with their 
flags following the dignitaries. Mr. 
Doug Burns, a Belleville Scouter, led 
the parade playing the bagpipes, 

When the parade reached its 
destination near the K-Mart store, 
‘Mayor Zegouras spoke to theboys and 
leaders, and wished everyone 
gathered a happy 75th birthday. Then 
‘Mayor Zegouras cut a very large birth- 
day cake; Bruno Mangiardi had his 
picture taken by the Belleville 
newspaper watching the mayor cut the 
cake. The boys each received a piece of 
the cake to eat, 

Mr. Bentley and Mrs. Paduch were 
very proud of these three boys for the 
very good job they did carrying the 
flags. David Bentley, Cubmaster 


S.J.W. Scouts visit Newspaper 


On February 9th the scouts from the 
Sir James Whitney Scout Troop visited 
“The Intelligencer”? which is 
Belleville's newspaper company. Mr. 
Ballantyne, one of the newspaper's 
administrators, met the boys at the 
door, and welcomed them to the 
newspaper. 

‘The first thing that the boys saw was 
the ‘advertising department: 75 per- 
cent of the money which supports the 
paper is made by this department; 25 
percent of the money is made by, 
selling the paper. The scouts saw large 
books where the advertising writers 
store their ideas. Then the boys went 
to the newsroom where the reporters. 
prepare their stories, 

The boys saw a copy of today's 
paper which had a story about Liette 
Landry becoming “Miss Deaf 
Ontario’. The reporters were 
preparing stories for tomorrow's 
paper: today's stories being done 
yesterday afternoon. Mr. Ballantyne 
showed the scouts a teletype machine 
which prints out national and in- 
ternational stories 24 hours a day. 
Some of these stories are picked to go 
in the newspaper by the editor. 

From the newsroom, the scouts 
were taken to the copy room where the 
stories are prepared for printing. Bight 
years ago ‘The Intelligencer’” started 
using computers for preparing the 
stories, Before then, men (some who 
were deaf) would set type (metal 
letters) in a box which would then be 


used to print the pages in the paper. 
Now the stories are fed into a com- 
puter which looks like a television, 
This computer can hold all the stories 
for that day. 

When it is time to print the stories, 
this computer sends the stories which 
it is storing to another computer. The 
second computer prints out the stories 
on a special long thin strip of paper. 
Esch individual story is cut out and 
mounted onto a larger piece of paper 
with wax, This shows the men how the 
newspaper will look when it is com- 
pleted. When all the stories are placed 
in the right spot, they are transferred 
onto a metal plate which will be used 
on the actual printing press. 

‘The Scouts went to the first floor of 
the building to see the press in action, 
The press is very long, made up of 
many rollers and conveyor belts. The 
press can be very dangerous so the 
scouts had to stand far away from the 
machinery, There were many 
newspaper men checking the press to 
make sure it was working properly, 
and some men checked the papers as 
they came off to see that there were no 
mistakes with theink. 

‘The pages are cut by a roller which 
has a knife on it If it is not set properly 
the pages would be cut at the wrong 
spot, At one end of the press the 
newspapers. disappeared through a 
hole in the floor. The scouts wondered 
where the newspapers were going to. 

Mr. Ballantyne took the boys to the 


Med. Cruise 


In October our school was invited to 
join Centennial High School on an 
‘educational trip to the Mediterranean. 
Notice was sent out to all parents. The 
students had to be seventeen years 
ald. We had eleven responses. Mrs. 
Bames and Mr. White were chosen to 
escort the students - Jonathon Baxter, 
Lynda Carscadden, Jane Desloges, 
Wayne Dungey, Linda Fortus, Joey 
Jackson, Gordon Kennedy, Charlene 
TeBlane, Vito Rubino and Cathy 
‘Trepasso. 

Since that time, the students have 
been busy with weekly meetings. They 
have been studying the various 
countries that. they will visit - England, 
Italy, Gresce, Turkey, Israel, and 
Cyprus. They had to learn about the 
customs, food and currency of each 
country. Besides these lessons, they 
Tearned how to fill out forms - such as 
passport, insurance, traveller's 
cheques and inoculations. 

We are now ready to depart. Our 
bus comes at two o'clock to leave for 
Toronto, then it is off to London, 
England. 

We hope we will have a good time. 
We will have lots of pictures and 
stories to share when we return. 


basement. There were many people 
standing along a conveyor belt 
stacking the papers into piles, while 
some people were also putting in an 
advertising section into the paper. 
‘The piles of newspapers were sorted 
into carrier routes, and each was 
marked with a number and an address, 

‘The last job was to wrap each pile of 
papers in plastic, and then the piles 
were tied by a very special machine, 
Terry Hamill was very interested in 
this machine, and the lady operating it, 
let Terry try an experiment. Terry put 
his hand on a pile while it was being 
tied: Terry's hand was tied by the 
machine to the pile, but he could still 
pull it out afterwards quite easily. 

The piles of papers were sent up- 
stairs by an elevator to the loading 
dock to be put on the trucks for 
delivery. This was the end of the tour 
so the scouts thanked Mr. Ballantyne 
for showing them around the 
newspaper. The scouts went for hot 
chocolate and donuts while they were 
waiting for the bus to take them back 


een Dave Bentley 
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Moms and Dads go back to school 


One of the factors influencing a 
child's success in the Aphasic Program 
at The Sir James Whitney School is the 
work his parents do with him or her at 
home on weekends and holidays. Our 
students require a great deal of 
repetition and review of what is taught 
in the classroom. It is their parents and 
residence counsellors on whom we 
depend to cary out this important 
work. 

But, most parents are not teachers. 
They are not trained in phonetics. Is it, 
unfair for us to expect them to work 
with their children at home, un- 


prepared? 

In order to assist our parents, the 
aphasic unit offered a one-day 
Parents’ Workshop at the school on 
October 26th, Their response was 
overwhelming! Thirty-six parents from 
Windsor to Cornwall, from one end of 
Ontario to the other, went “back to 
school” for the day. We were really 
happy to even have one boy's grand- 
parents with us . 

During the course of the day, the 
nature of the problem of aphasia was 
discussed, to enable parents to better 
understand their child’s handicap. 


Special Celebrations 


at Green Gables Residence 


In December, Green Gables was 
decorated for the festive season. Along 
with the Christmas tree and tinsel, 
holly and mistletoe, there was a 
nativity display under the tree. 

After seeing the Christmas Pageant 
at school, Troy MeIntosh came back to 
Green Gables, took the nativity figures 


‘Troy reading the Christmas story. 


and re-enacted the Pageant twice, first 
along the livingroom rug with the 
Christmas tree as the stable, then on 
the coffee table, After doing this, Troy 
looked for books on the nativity, then 
sat and read them to us, using his own 
interpretation of the story. The 
Pageant made a lasting impression on 
‘Troy. 

In Green Gables, we also have Tim 
‘Lockington, of the Jewish faith, so we 
celebrated Hanukkah, the Jewish 
festival of lights. We read the story, 
the children played games including 
‘Menorah Darts, which isa game with a 
Menorah on a magnetic board, feather 
quills with magnetic ends which are 
thrown at the board and points are 
scored, Tim brought his own Menorah 
and lit the candles. After the lighting 
of the candles, Tim gave out the 
Hanukkah gifts. The children received 
a dreidel and colouring books. The 
dreidel is also a traditional Hanukkah 
game, It is a four sided top with 
symbols on each side (meaning a big 
miracle happened here). These were 
also filled with chocolate coins. After 
this, we opened Christmas gifts. It was 
a really happy time and so good for us 
all to have the experience of taking 
part in each others’ special 
celebrations. Our thanks to the 
Lockington family for making this 
special time possible. 

To finish off our celebrations, we 
went carol singing to several areas of 
the campus. 

Best wishes for 1982 from all at 
Green Gables. 


Then, the general philosophy of our 
program and the — teaching 
methodologies of the “Association 
Method’ were described. Mrs. 
Wilson, one of the teachers of 
beginning children in the unit taught 
the group the Northampton Speech 
Charts, the phonetic system on which 
the entire Association Method is 
based. Through a series of games and 
exercises the participants were able to 
experience what their children learned 
in school - including tastes of 
frustration and success as they 
learned. 

One of the high points of the day 
was an informal luncheon, over which 
the parents had an opportunity to get 
to know each other and share concerns, 
about their children and some of the 
techniques they used in working with 
them. For many, it was a relief to 
discover that others shared the same 
feelings and frustrations as they from 
time to time experienced. 

For the staff of the Aphasic Unit, it 
was gratifying and encouranging to 
Jmow that the support from our 
parents was so strong. We know that 
we cannot do the best job alone. But, 
with our parents we can work as a 
“team” for the benefit of those young 
people entrusted to us. 

‘W.L. MeMaster 


“Dear Mr. MeMaster, 

This note comes as a thank you to 
you and Jean and your staff for the fine 
day we spent at the school last Friday. 
Annie had a good time with Jean and 
the children and her being with Jean 
really put us at ease to enjoy the 
workshop.” 


“Dear Mr. McMaster, 

I wish to thank you for the Parents’ 
‘Work Shop you conducted last Friday. 
‘The instructions in the Northampton 
Speech Charts will be helpful to all of 
us attempting to understand our 
child’s speech book and to assist with 
his reading. 

Above all, I appreciate the weloome 
you extend to the parents. Good 
communication between the school 
and home reduces the anxiety of 
having one's child so for away. 

Tmade the workshop a two-day visit. 
Thad valuable discussions with Tim's 
teacher, the audiologist, and the bus 
driver.” 


678 9 


For the past several years the staff 
and students have used the facilities of 
the Quinte Curling Club in Belleville 
one afternoon each week. These 
sessions are held throughout the 
curling season which goes from 
October until March. 

This year we had 15 Monday af- 
temoon sessions for an hour, from 3: 
to 4:45 p.m. The group has three staff 
instructors including Mrs. Bev Barnes, 
Mr. Craig Bares and Mr. Mike 
Roberts. The curling hour is open to 
any student from Grade 8 up and for 
any staff member who wishes to come 
out for the exercise and practice. 

Students are supplied with brooms 
and the only requirements is that they 
must wear rubber soled shoes, 
the season the students are instructed 
in delivery and sweeping techniques 
and coached in all the necessary 
caring jargon that goes with the spor 

Thin yar wo had about 12 fafa 
student curlers including Jimmy Hill, 
Rhonda Desbiens, Brian Hicks, Billy 
Goodwin, John Ablett, Daniel Doire, 


Tachepelle, Jimmy 
Francis “end Paul Hudson. We also 
have a few students who are less faith- 
ful and curl on an irregular basis. 


At the end of the season students 
who have curled regularly will receive 
curling pin. This pin is designed like 
curling stone with crossed brooms 
and will have 8,J.W. 1981-82 engraved 


Students take to the-broom: 


Curling Club concludes 
Successful 1982 Season 


on it. Each year students and staff 
have an enjoyable time on these af- 
temoons. Hopefully, we will be able to 
continue again next year. 

‘Mike Roberts 


Barnes Captures Demeza Trophy 


Craig Bames and his rink of Audrey 
Cowan, Bob McKnight and Judy 
Lessels, took top honors Saturday as 
Sir James Whitney staged its annual 
JG. Demeza Bonspiel at the Quinte 
Curling Club. 

‘The annual spiel attracted 16 rinks 
composed of SIW staff members and 
families. 

Barnes won both his games while 
the Hugh Scharfe rink of Myma 
Scharfe, Sid Strawbridge and Betty 
Rogers was the second two-game 
winner, 

High one-game winner went to Pat 
Healey and his rink of Doreen Healey, 
Dieter Zweck and Marg Zweck. 

‘The Born Losers award, coveted by 


most of the rinks according to bonspiel 
organizer John Doran, went to Bob 
Wherry's rink of Cathy Wherry, Mike 
and Jennifer Mahoney, 

NOTES: . . . JOE DEMEZA, former 
superintendant of SJW, again took 
part in the bonspiel. He had won the 
event in 1980 and 1981 before Bares 
won this year .. door prizes were 
donated by Hiram Walker for the 
hidden end, Rawson Travel, O'Neil’s 
Stationery, Jim and Ray's Trophies, 
Wes-Mar Farms . . . 50-50 winner was 
AUDREY MOORE. . .a_ singing 
telegram was received from the 
Mediterranean from Mrs. Craig 
Bares, touring with a group of SJW 
students. “Belleville Intelligencer” 


Liette Landry 


Holly Lachance 


Our students at the 1982 Arts Festival of the Deaf 


Liette Landry 

Crowned 
“Miss Deaf 

Ontario” 


On Saturday, February 6, 1982, six 
junior residential students, David and 
Debbie Sicoli (both 9 years old), 
Arleigh Tamlin, John Charron, Mandy 
Reeve, and Terry Hamill (all 11 years 
old), entered in competition at the Arts 
Festival of the Deaf held in the Ontario 
Community Centre for the Deaf in 
Toronto. ‘They won first prize cer- 
tificates for their dance “Theme from 
S.W.A, and besides, received a 
thundering applause and whistles 
from the audience for their per- 
formance. 

As part of the Arts Festival,’ Miss 
Deaf Ontario Pageant was also con- 
ducted towards the closing of the 
eventful day. Two Sir James Whitney 
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The Junior School Dancers 


School students won titles to the Miss 
Deaf Ontario: Holly Lachance winning 
third runner-up. Her performance in 
the signed version to the song of “Let 
‘There Be Peace on Earth” during the 
talent section of the Contest was 
excellent: And Liette Landry won the 
tile of Miss Deaf Ontario over six 
other contestants. She danced to 
“Once Upon A Time" for talent skill. 


Besides the talent performance, 
each contestant was expected to 
‘answer the question: “Whois the most 
important or wonderful person in the 
world?”; and to walk gracefully across 
the stage and shaw off their evening 
gowns. 

It was a wonderful experience for all 


who attended. 
Lesley Ingraham 
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The Sir James Whitney School 
Belleville, Ontario 


Home-Visiting 
Teachers 


are based in several locations in northern and eastern 
Regions 1 and 2 Ontario. From these bases they make regular visits to 
the homes of pre-schoolers and schools where a need 
is warranted in the areas cf communication, speech 
and language. Due to the vast areas covered by these 
dedicated people frequency of visits may vary from 
once a week to once a month. We at the Sir James 
Whitney School applaud the efforts demonstrated by 
Mrs. Phillips and her staff! 


Mrs. Blum Mrs. Chapelle 
Region 8 Region 9 


Have Books ... 
Will Travel 


The Sir James Whitney Home Visiting Program 


If suddenly occurred to us, while reading through themateral submitted for 


this feature, the size of the job being undertaken 


y the parents of these 


children, our skeleton crew of seven home visiting teachers and their undaunted 
leader, Doregh Philips, whois tly prodigious, Weal dick ourtoneues a 


propriately about the distances travel 


1e unco-operative elements, 


even the expense involved, but do we really understand the burden of the 
responsibility placed on the shoulders of these people? Ithink not, But perhay 


reading through this material and really thinking. 


ut the circumstances wil” 


give us a better idea of exactly what has to be accomplished. 


‘The map on the cover of this issue 
will give readers an idea of the area 
served by our teachers—from Kenora 
to Kapuskasing to Cornwall and 
beyond, Of the seven teachers in- 
volved in home visits, twoare half- 
time so the program is carried out by a 
staff equivalent of six full-time 
teachers. The time of two and a half 
teachers is shared by families in 
northern Ontario, One teacher works 
the area between Bellevilleand 
Toronto. One is located in eastern 
Ontario and one full-time and one half- 
time teacher work out of Belleville, 

Children enrolled in the program are 
divided into three categories: (a) pre- 
schoolers needing regular home visits 
and who are not enrolled in any other 
program designed specifically for 
hearing-impaired youngsters; (b) pre- 
schoolers who are enrolled in other 
specialized programs; and (c) school- 
age children for whom resource 
services are requested by local Boards 
of Education. 

As might be expected, the actual 
number of children served varies from 
month to month, We tend to hover 
around a total of approximately 100. 
For example, the report for the month 
of February, 1982, indicates that we 
had total of 83 pre-schoolers on our 
list and served 21 school-age children 
fora total of 104, The lowest total this 
‘year was 93 in September. This 
number has gradually built up over the 
year, as expected. 


Our objective in the program is to 
visit each home every week. We don't 
achieve this but if you consider the 
‘geographical obstacles, especially 
distance, facing our teachers, we do 
fairly well. For example, in the month 


of February there was a total of 105 
visits made for the 83 pre-schoolers 
enrolled. Not bad, when everything is 
considered. 

A new incentive this year, with Bill 
82 hovering over us, is to make Boards 
of Education more aware of our 
program and the children we serve. To 
this end, we review our enrolment 
monthly and inform our contact with 
the local Board of all hearing impaired 
pre-schoolers in their jurisdiction who 
are being served by The Sir James 
Whitney School. The Board is also 
provided with an up-to-date 
audiogram, More importantly, we will 
report in detail on each child whois 
eligible by age to enter kindergarten 
next September. This report will in- 
clude a summary of the skills and 
knowledge of each child, based on 
both formal and subjective 
evaluations, a description of the 
child’s special needs and a detailed 
outline of support needed if in- 
tegration into the local programs 
being considered. 

From those of us who worked at 
putting this issue of The Canadian 
together, a sincere “thank you” to 
parents and staff who contributed. 


‘These little stories of days in the lives of families of some our pre-schoolers 
were prepared by the mothers of the children, Jacinthe LaRocque, Leslie 
Grothers and Linda Sirvage. Although some of them expressed a bit of anxiety 
about writing these stories, we think that readers will agree that they have done 
a fine job. Certainly the content reflects the dedication and love (and the 
sacrifices!) of families in their efforts to meet the needs of hearing-impaired pre- 


schoolers. 


Our thanks to these Moms" for sharing their ideas and experiences, After 
reading their stories we wonder how they found time to write them! 


Lisa 


Our daughter, Lisa, is profoundly 
deaf, Lisa is 18 months old. She has 
been wearing her hearing aids since 
she wasa year old, We have a son, 
David, who is going to be 4 years old. 
Our lives have changed a lot. Our days 
revolve around Lisa. We start our 
morning by putting Lisa’s aids on, 
then breakfast is served for David and 
Lisa, The radio or TV aren't turned on 
so Lisa con hearus and noises around 
her as much as possible. Then we 
Gress, talking about her clothes and 
parts of her body. David is part of 
every activity. 

Ithen make beds, do dishes, etc. 
while talking to Liss. The three of us 


usually play games or paint until mid- 
morning, then David goes to our 
bedroom to watch TV until lunch time, 
Lisa follows me around, or the other 
way around, and we talk, look at a 
book or play. 

Lunch is served and Lisa lies down 
foranap for 14 to2 hours. By then 
David is ready for some attention. I 
spend time with David and cleaning or 
starting supper. When Lisa wakes up 
wwe all go for a walk, 

‘My husband and I prepare supper 
while the kids play on their own. 
Dishes are done, David and Lisa have 
abath and then we all watch TV for 
one hour. The kids are put to bed and 
we clean the aids and get ready for 
another day. 

It seems we hardly ever have time 
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for ourselves. We can't just sit down 
and read a book, We have to talk to 
Lisa. We worry about Lisa's education 
and future. We also have to worry 
about David's attitude and position in 
all this. David is doing fine and so is, 
Lisa, She understands and babbles a 
lot. We now face the fact that our days 
will be like this until Lisa acquires 
speech and language well. 

Mrs. Jacinthe LaRooque 


Adam and Lindsay 


We have two hearing-impaired 
children, Adam is and Lindsay is 16 
months, We didn’t discover Adam was 
hearing impaired until he was2, but 
‘we knew Lindsay was when she was 
about 5 months old. Asyoucan 
imagine, our days are very busy. 
‘Adam is usually awake by a quarter 
to six and up and raring to go at six. 
I'm not sure if this is typical with 
hearing-impaired children, but ours 


are very loud, Adam isjust leaning 
the different ioudnesses, He is also 
very active. Our busy day begins early. 
Adam has breakfast and then we get 
dressed. Adam is very particular about 
what he wears and has very definite 
likes and dislikes. Right now his 
favourite pastime is changing his 
clothes. You never know what he is 
going to come out in next or how many 
layers of clothes you'll find. The taxi 
arrives at 8:00 o'clock to take Adam to 
school in Oshawa. He goes every 
morning from 9:00 to 11:50. It’s the 


best ining that could have happened to 
him, Heis learning to play with other 
children and his language is improving 
rapidly. 

Lindsay doesn’t usually get up until 
8:80, which givesme a chance to have 
acoffee and tidy up a bit. Once she has 
had her breakfast, we put her hearing 
aids in for the first time of the day. 
Lindsay was 8 months old when she 
got her first hearing aid. She's 16 
months old now and just beginning to 
keep them in for any length of time. 
‘When she takes them out, you know 
immediately because you hear them 
buzz, however, getting to her in time is 
sometimes tricky. The first thing she 
does with thems put them in her 
mouth. Great for theaids. Sheis 
tolerating them for longer periods all 
thetime, 

Danny, the little boy we mind during 
the day, arrives around 9:30. He is 
almost 4 years old and has very good 
speech and language. We usually play 
during this time until Sesame Street 
comes on T.V.. This is Danny's 


favourite program. While Danny is 
watching this, I try to work with 
Lindsay for a while. We go through the 
things our home visiting teacher, 
Angie, has left for us to work on. 
‘That's always fun—she works much 
better with Angie. I'm always s0 
delighted when she does what I want 
her to do. Ifonly we could get her to 
keep her aids on, she'd progress so 
fast. 


‘Around 12:30 we start watching for 
the taxi to bring Adam home. I'm 
always hoping that Adam doesn’t 


sleep in the taxi because if he does, he 
‘won't sleep in the afternoon. When he 
arrives home he is usually very ex- 
cited. He's quite good at school in the 
controlled environment, It seems all 
his energy bursts out when he gets 
home, He runs around yelling and 
throwing off clothes everywhere. Then 
he has to change into the first layer of 
his favourite clothes. After half an 
hour he's settled down enough to eat 
some lunch, Everyone with toddlers 
knows how much fun meal time can 
be. Lindsay has decided that she wants 
to feed herself, only she’s not too 
accurate. I give her twice as much as 
she needs to allow for spillage. 

‘After lunch, the boys go downstairs 
torum off some energy before nap 
time, and Lindsay just goes down for 
her nap. Danny is really good about 
nap time. He takes a book, climbs up 
on the bed and stays there until Tcome 
to get him. However, Adam is another 
story, He won't lie down unless Tlie 
down with him andl have to stay there 
until he falls asleep. Sometimes he 
sleeps and sometimes he doesn't, 

On the rare occasions that I get all 
three kids sleeping at the same time, I 
have some time to myself; usually 
about half an hour before someone 
wakes up. 

Tthen start dinner and tidy up a bit, 
as Thave to get ready to leave for work 
about 5:00. My husband arrives home 
and takes over for the night while I’m 
at work. He feeds them their dinner, 
gives them baths and puts them to 
bed. Lindsay is in bed by 7:30. 
However, Adam's bedtime depends on 
whether ornot he slept in the af- 
temoon and once again someone has 
to lie down with him. 

Tarrive home between 11:30 and 
12:00 and all’s quiet-everyone is 
asleep. Time for a cup of tea and to sit 
and enjoy the quiet before going to 
bed... morning comes early. 

Teslie Crothers. 


Katie and Robert 
Day 1 
Katie and Robbie got up at 7:45. 
Robbie stayed at a friend’s house 
while Katie and I went to get our hair 
cut. She kept saying “ba ba” (bad) 
while she was getting her hair cut, 
Robbie and Katie went to bed for their 
nap at 12:30, Later in the aftemoon we 
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worked on some conditioning using the 
blender. 
Day 2 

Katie and Robbie got up at 8:00 a.m. 
Connie came to see Katie today. I was 
very pleased with Katie. Katie and 
Robbie got new earmolds today. 
Katie's fit very well but Robbie's was. a 
terrible fit. Katie lost her earmold in 
the afternoon but after searching for a 
Jong time, I found it. 


Day 3 

Katie got up at 6:30 today, Robbie 
got up al 7:30. Katie signed the word 
"Look" for the first time. Robbie 
started standing up in the playpen for 
the first time. 


Day 5 

‘This morning the children played by 
themselves while I was busy with other 
things. Connie came in the afternoon 
to see Robbie. Katie went outside 
today by herself for the firs time. She 
seems to understand where the 
boundaries are, Although after 
standing in front of the gate for about 
five minutes she decided to try going 
through. Shewas brought back very 
quickly. 


Day 7 

Katie got up at 6:00 a.m, and Robbie 
got up at 8:00 this morning. Today a 
neighbour came over to see us. She 
had her two year old son with her. 
Katie and the boy got along just great. 
felt really good to see a child playing 
with Katie and not being afraid of her. 


Day 8 

Robbie got up at 5:90 and Katie got 
up at 7:00. They had their eggs for 
breakfast. Connie came to see Katie at 
9:30. Robbie went down for his nap at 
9:45. Their uncle was here doing some 
carpentry work. Katie had lots of fun 
trying to help, Robbie slept most of the 
day because he had a hard night the 
night before, He fell down the 
‘basement steps. All the way! Katie 
‘went to bed at 8:00, She was afraid of 
the shadows on the wall in her 
bedroom, Daddy sat with her fora 
while, showing her there was nothing 
tobe afraid of. 


Day 10 

‘The children and I played most of 
the moming. It seemed all they did all 
day was fight. Robbie was lying on the 
floor. Katie came over and lay on top 
‘of him, Robbie reached up and pulled 
on her earmold, so she ran away from 
him crying that time, They both went 
tobed early tonight. 


Day 13 

‘Katie got up around 7:00 and Robbie 
‘got up at 7:30. They both had two eges 
for breakfast. At 11:00 their uncle 
came todo some more carpentry work. 
Robbie was in a good mood all day. He 
tried playi a-boo and he 
his funds Ato p.m. they both had 
their bath. Their bath is their most 
enjoyable time of the day. Ithink they 
would stay in the water for hours if 1 
‘was to let them. 
Linda Sirvage 


6 Parents’ 
Days Planned 


During the school year, the home 
visiting staff based in Belleville plan 
six Parent Days, These are usually the 
last Wednesday of the month. 

While the parents, usually mothers, 
are involved in educational activities, 
counsellors take care of the pre-school 
hearing-impaired children and 
lings. Our two most faithful 
counsellors this year have been Connie 
Jongenotter and Shelley Chapman. 
Kathy Wright has also helped. 

The parents have been involved in 
the planning of our activities for each 
month. They have included classroom 
visits, book displays, signing classes, 
audiological information sessions, 
presentation and discussion of TV 
Ontario films from the Parents’ 
‘Academy series, child development 
information and speech and language 
development. Mrs. Roberta Riegling, 
a counsellor at The Sir James Whitney 
School, is presenting the signing 
lessons this year. 

At lunch time, children, parents and 
home visiting teachers Verna Hut- 
chinson and Marianne Chapelle eat 
together in the Stampeder’s playroom. 
As the young children from Junior 
School play here after their lunch, itis 
‘anice time for interaction with the pre- 
schoolers. 

Parents have travelled from 
Brighton, Oshawa, Madoc, Stirling, 
Odessa, Lansdowne, Trenton, Frank- 
ford, Westport and Chesterville to 
attend. é 

Our February meeting will be 
organized around the extended family, 
namely interested aunts, uncles, etc. 
but mainly grandparents. 

Instead of a regular March meeting, 
we hope to havea group of parents 
aitend a workshop in Toronto. The 
program has been arranged by Voice 
and their guest speaker is Dr. Kenneth 
Moses, a psychologist from Evanston, 
Illinois. Dr. Moses will discuss 
“grieving”. 

Hopefully, these days are giving 
parents of hearing-impaired pre- 
schoolers a chance to meet and talk 
with other parents, to become familiar 
with the personnel and activities at 
‘The Sir James Whitney School. 

Doreen Phillips, 
Educational Co-ordinator, 
Home Visiting Services 
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“A ROSE BY ANY OTHER NAME...” 

ALTHOUGH we have no quarrel with old William S. in regard to the implications 
of this quote, we would point out that correct names or labels do have uses, 
especially if we are at all concerned about making ourselves understood. 
Inaccurate or, worse yet, inconsistent use of terminology can have damaging 
consequences when we are dealing with serious issues such as the education of 
hearing-impaired children. 

The following letter to the editor takes issue with an article, recently 
reprinted in “The Canadian,” and the misuse of terminology which causes a 
great deal of misunderstanding. We personally experienced a very disturbing 
situation recently caused specifically by the misuse of the terms mentioned in 
Mr. Kitcher’s letter. Neither the senders or the receivers of the material 
bothered to check the meaning of the terminology and, therefore, were dealing 
with different groups of people. 

Although the issue is thorny, it smells nothing likea rose. 

“Dear Sir: 

“T felt I had to make some comment about the article printed in the January, 1982 
issue of “The Canadian.” This article entitled “Laying to Rest Myths, Miscon- 
ceptions” was reprinted from “Topical” and seemed to me to raise more myths and 
misconceptions that it settled, 

“The writer appears to be confused about two basic concepts which make the 
article difficult to follow logically. The first relates to the terminology used and the 
second to the categorization of deaf individuals according to the time of onset of the 
hearing loss without apparently understanding the real implications, 

“It is unfortunate that the writer uses the terms “deafness” and “hearing im- 
pairment” as separate categories since for many years in general usage these terms 
have been synonymous. The term ‘‘hearing impaired” covers all degrees of hearing 
Joss and avoids the confusion which arises from the idea that a deaf person hears 
nothing, One can then state that a person is hearing impaired and then describe the 
degree of impairment in some way. “Hearing impaired” is not a synonym of “hard of 
hearing”. Although the term “hard of hearing” is in common usage, itis, I feel, a 
much less useful term since there is often an implication that it is a minor deficiency 
requiring little planned remediation or treatment. 

“Sach vagueness in terminology has lead to various anomalies, especially as it 
takes no account of functional hearing or of the use of amplification. For example, it 
has often been assumed that “deaf” children would go to a School for the Deaf and 
that “hard of hearing” children would be admitted to regular hearing programs. In 
practice of course, many “deaf” children have been integrated into classes of 
“hearing” children and conversely many “hard of hearing” children have attended 
schools or classes for deaf” children, 

“Another more dangerous result of using incorrect terminology is that we have 
seen administrators discussing measures to provide education for “hearing im- 
paired” children and only Inter realized that they were thinking of their own concepts 
of the needs of the so-called “hard of hearing” children, 

“In making the divisions that he does, the writer of the article seems to be i 
plying that the time of onset of a hearing loss has something to do with severity, One 
might also be confused by the writer's use of the phrase “at the other end of the 
‘spectrum’, Surely there are only two categories: Congenital deafness or adventitious 
deafness. This is hardly a spectrum. 

“A congenitally profoundly deaf person probably does not have spoken language 
initially and has to learn to communicate, However, he may well soon acquire a 
language of gestures or signs. It would be better stated that although many 
congenitally deaf people can be taught to speak, nevertheless many would find it 
‘extremely difficult if not impossible to develop any fluency or intelligibility, 

“People who have incurred deafness as the result of accident or illness may have 
quite a different problem but this will depend on whether they have already acquired 
language or not and this in turn will depend on the age of onset. 

“Most hearing loss in adults is a result of the natural process of aging and since it, 
is usually a gradual progression, the person may very well be able to acquire ex- 
ceptional speechreading techniques and there seems to be no valid reason why he 
would not be able to communicate by verbal responses, The misconception would be 
that this person would always understand in all circumstance and under all con- 
ditions, The person who has incurred a hearing loss as a result of accident or illness 
may have a more difficult problem in communication because of the sudden onset of 
the loss and lack of preparation for the trauma, but nevertheless, the difficulties in 
communication would be related more to the degree of loss than to the suddenness. 
‘The immediate impact will probably be of an emotional and psychological nature. 

Peter W. Kitcher, B.A., Dip. Ed. Paych., 
Director, Audiological Services" 
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Lieutenant Governor ’s Visit 
to Sir James Whitney 


The Lieutenant Govemor of Ontario, The Honourable 
John B. Aird, 0.C., B.A., LL.D, visited The Sir James 
Whitney School on Monday April 19. 

His Honour was accompanied by Mr. Hugh O'Neil, 
M.P.P. for Hastings County. Other guests included Mrs. 
O'Neil, George Zegouras, Mayor of Belleville and Mrs. 
Zegouras, the Lieutenant Governor's Aide-de-Camp, 
Lieutenant Colonel Duncan Campbell, and Mrs. Camp- 
bell. 

‘The guests were welcomed by the Superintendent, Mis, 
Michalski, and a group of junior students who presented 
each of the visitors with a flower. After refreshments 
served by the senior girls Home Economics class, the 
group toured points of interest on the campus including 


the audiological clinic, junior school, Sundance residence, 
the inirmary, and the Print Shop. 

A special assembly of all staff and students, numbering 
over 600 individuals, was held in the sports centre and the 
guests were introduced to everyone present. The Student 
Parliament, represented by Prime Minister Armand 
Brennan, presented His Honour with a hooking of the 
Canadian flag, which was made by a group of students as 
a project in one of the senior residences. 

His Honour then spoke eloquently to the group and 
demonstrated the fact that he had been attending sign 
language classes by including a sentence or two in manual 
English. This immediately won him a large number of 
friends, especially among the Sir James Whitney 
‘students. 
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Parents come to school 


Our February 24th day was a real 
family day. Mrs. Roberta Riegling 
brought Robin, who is 22 months old, 
Robin does not have a hearing loss but 
her mother does. To keep all lines of 
communication open, Roberta has 
always signed to Robin. Now, as well 
astalking, Robin is signing to her 
mother. 

‘There were 16 adults (parents, 
aunts, grandparents and siblings) 
prosent. The counsellors looked after 
eleven children during the day. 


at 


Mr. Kitcher talking to group on Parent's Day. 


Mrs, Riley's kindergarten class, 
Mrs, Whitmore’s Grade 1 and Mrs, 
Forster's grade2 were visited for a 
short time. Slides of the campus were 
shown and Mr. Kitcher talked to the 


group — explaining how children hear 
and how hearing-impaired children 
need to learn to use their residual 
hearing as well as possible. 

‘The next scheduled Parents’ Day is 
April 28, 


Doreen Phillips. 


Shelley Chapman with 
Jeffrey Courtney, Stirling, 
and Sarah Wells, Madoc 


ad 2) 


‘Tiffany Herrington, Brighton 


Roberta Riegling and Robin 


Danielle Desrosiers, Westport 
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Voice 
North Bay 
Hosts 
Workshop 


“Meeting the needs 


of the Hearing Impaired Child” 


Voice North Bay hosted a workshop 
entitled “Meeting the Needs of the 
Hearing-Impaired Child” on February 
20 at Sacred Heart School in North 
Bay. 

Guest speakers at the workshop 
included Mrs. Catherine Michalski, 
Superintendent of The Sir James 
Whitney School, Dr. John Wilson and 
Sylvia Wilson, secretary and treasurer 
of Voice Timmins, and Mr. John 
‘Simpson, president of Voice Timmins. 
Other panel members included Mr, 
John Valiquette, Voice North Bay,Mr. 
Brian Shaw, audiologist North Bay, 
and Miss Debbie Hagerman, home 
visiting teacher, Sir James Whitney 
School, Parents, professionals and 
children from Moonbeam, Kirkland 
Lake, New Liskeard, Earlton, North 
Bay and Callander shared their 
concerns with the panel of speakers. 

Mrs, Michalski stressed the im- 


al HH 


erhirbel 


portance of early identification of 
hearing impairment and the im- 
portance of parental involvement in 
the education of the hearing-impaired 
child, She spoke of the implementation 
of Bill 82 and stated that boards must 
have regard for the nature of hearing 
Joss and for the training of teachers 
when planning programs to provide for 
hearing-impaired children. Mrs, 
Michalski stressed the necessity of 
having a specialist in deaf education 
‘onstaff, She feels that a child’s place 
isat home and that local programs 
need properly trained teachers. 

‘The group viewed the videotape 
‘Learning to Listen’ with Warren 
Estabrooks, North York General 
Hospital. The videotape illustrates 
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techniques used in the development of 
speech and language and in making 
hearing-impaired children an integral 
part of the hearing world. 

Mr. John Simpson, president of 
Voice Timmins, described the 
evolution of Voice Timmins to its 
resent status as a litical group. He 
‘urged parents to involve professionals 
from their communities in their parent 
groups and to act asa group when 
approaching their local boards, 

Dr. John Wilson advised the group 
of effective ways of dealing with 
bureaucracies when aiming for 
parental involvement in school 
programming. He stressed the need 
for professional involvement in parent 
groups and for ongoing com- 
munication with parents, teachers and 


school board officials, Dr. Wilson said 
that the time for action is now. 

Mrs. Sylvia Wilson shared her 
personal experiences of dealing with 
professionals and described her role as 
educator of a hearing-impaired child, 

Part of the cost of the workshop was 
funded by the Kellogg Special School 
of the Future Project which is at- 
tempting to move special schools such 
as The Sir James Whitney School into 
resource roles, 

Mrs. Irene Stephens, Mrs. 
Ducharme and Mrs. Grotton organized 
a baby-sitting service for the afternoon 
of the workshop. 

Parents interested in becoming 
involved in parent groups can contact 
Mr. John Valiquette in North Bay or 
Dr. John Wilson in South Porcupine, 


Project 


Ski-Hi Outreach 


On February 4, 1982, Dr. Tom 
Clarke, Director, Department of 
Communicative Disorders, Utah State 
University was to The Sir James 
Whitney School to explain the above 
project. 

“By the time a child is three and a 
halfto four years af age, he, or she has 
a highly developed language system 
which will carry him or her through 
life, Formalized schooling will have 
little effect on this acquired language. 
‘Normal language development and 
acquisition happen in the home with 
the parents and family providing the 
model. Language is not taught; it 
appears in the natural environmental 
setting, The implications for 
linguistically deprived children are 
profound, In order to have maximum 
effect, intervention for the 
linguistically deprived child must start 
asclose to birth as possible, should 
take place in the home environment, 
and the parent should be the main 
vehicle for language stimulation. Our 
goal is to provide parents the skills for 
maximum language stimulation.” 
(Project Ski-Hi Outreach) 

Early identification of hearing lose is 
essential to effective programming of 
hearing impaired children, The Ski-Hi 
‘Model has three basic components in 


‘obtained from the birth certificate, and 
— high-risk questionnaire completed 
by the mother before leaving the 
hospital. 2. distribution of parent- 
‘education materials encouraging free 
audiological evaluation. 3, referrals 
through audiologists, physicians, 
various other agencies and the general 
public. 

‘The Ski-Hi model home visit, 
rogram consists of: 

1. home hearing aid program 

2, home auditory program 

8, home communication and 


_ language program. 


4. total communication program. 

‘The home hearing aid program 
teaches the parents how to manage the 
child's hearing aids. It includes 
anatomy of the ear, causes and types 
of hearing loss, measurement of 


hearing loss, parts, function and care 
of ahearing aid, trouble-shooting for 
feedback, daily listening check and 
monitoring the aids to insure optimum 
settings and fittings. 

‘The home auditory program teaches 
the parent how to “teach” the child to 
make optimal use of his or her residual 
hearing. It begins with auditory 
‘awareness and proceeds through a 
hierarchy of listening skills, utilizing 


. the natural home environment and 


home-oriented activities. 

The home communication and 
language programs teach parents to 
maximize natural spontaneous 
language situations and planned 
enrichment activities. The goal is to 
make the parent a skilled com- 
municator, and effective manager of 
the child's language environment, 
Parents are taught communication 
skills, torespond appropriately to their 
child's communicative intents, to 
provide constant effective language 
input, to utilize prime times for 
language stimulation, and to reinforee 
their child's linguistic attempts. 

Ifa child does not have the capacity 
to develop auditory language, total 
communication is recommended, This 
program inciudes a series of video 
cassette lescons which teach the family 
signs for use in the home. A playback 
unit is placed in the home and attached 
to the family TY. s0 that sign 
language can be leamed quickly and 
efficiently, Parents are then taught 
how to use signs in the language 


‘This program was arranged by the 
Resource Services at Sir James 
Whitney following request from the 
Home Visiting Staff, Representatives 
from Milton and London home visiting 
services were present, along with with 
administrative, instructional and 
student services staff from Sir James 


Whitney. 
Dr. Clarke is a humorous, 
knowledgeable presenter. The 
‘workshop was enjoyable and much 
information as tohow it works was 
gleaned. 
Doreen Phillips 
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Meet Our Volunteers .. . 


‘The dictionary defines a volunteer as someone who ‘‘enters a service of his 
own free will’, This certainly is a fit description of the fine group of people 
donating their time and effort to a variety of programs here and, if we might 


add to the above definition, “without pay”. 


‘These dedicated people provide an invaluable service to this school and the 


students we serve. 


MARION NICHOL 

‘Marion is a volunteer in the Junior 
School. Prior to her retirement, she 
was a teacher and supervising teacher 
for some thirty-four years. 

‘One would think that Marion would 
have had enough of helping the 
hearing-impaired but, she is tireless in 
her desire to assist in the education of 
‘our young, limited hearing children, 

Marion works Monday, Tuesday and 
‘Thursday out of the Library Resource 
Centre. She undertakes a multitude of 
tasks including shelving books, 
stamping and pocketing new hooks. 

Marion (along with Mrs. Margaret 
Eagle) has embarked on a phenomenal 
project - development of and 
‘organization of a superb picture and 
language file. Marion has already 
spent countless hours sorting, 
mounting and laminating pictures for 
the file. When completed, it will be yet 
another monument to the (greatly 
appreciated) time and work that 
Marion has so graciously contributed 
to The Sir James Whitney School. 


Marion is seen here sorting copies of 
the Junior School reading curriculum 
to be sent to the School of the Future. 
A sincere thank you goes out to you, 
Marion, from all staff. 


‘KELLI BALCANQUEL 
Kelli is a Grade 12 student at 
Belleville Collegiate Institute in 
Belleville. She is a Community 
Involvement Program student. She has 
been with us since January, 1982. 
Kelli is working full-time with Mr. 
Dunning, Mrs, MacKinnon and Mrs, 
McAdam, 
Kelli has a genuine interest in the 
deaf, She lives at Sign Inn on Charles 


Kelli is making a shamrock game 
toplay with some children 


Street in Belleville where she works as 
anight counsellor. 

Kelli is involved in a variety of 
activities including signing, writing, 
fitness, perception and regular class 
management exercises. 

She has assignments at B.C.I. as 
well, such as oral presentations, 
weekly assignments, case studies, 
readings, weekly journals, research 
projects and group discussions, 

Kelli is planning to attend St. 
Lawrence College in Brockville next 
year in the two year Child Care Worker 
‘course. We extend our best wishes to 
‘you, Kelli, for the future. 


Marcia assists Norman Benedict 
Lori Caruk and Natalie Leblane 
with some reading seatwork, 


MARCIA DICKISON 

Marcia is a Grade 12 student at 
Moira Secondary School in Belleville. 
She is a Community Involvement 
Program student who has spent half 
days at Sir James Whitney since 
September, 1981. 

Marcia is working in Mrs. Whit- 
more's and Mrs. Piotkowski's classes. 
She is enjoying the experiences she is 
having with those Grade 1 classes. 

Marcia has done a wide range of 
activites such as tutoring, art work, 
cooking, language and reading on an 
individual and group basis. 

She has been accepted by Loyalist 
College in the Mental Retardation 
program next year. After two years in 
that program, she plans to take a one 
+year Early Childhood Education course 
to qualify her as.a pre-school teacher. 

‘Marcia has contributed a great deal 
to our Junior School this year. We wish 
her every success in the future. 


SILL McFARLANE 

Jill McFarlane resides in the 
Belleville area and has volunteered to 
help set up our library on Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons. She has been 
diligently working on the card 
catalogue and organizing our books on 
the shelves. 
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TRACY KIMMETT 

Hi! For those who have seen my face 
around but don’t know who I am, 
please let me introduce myself. I'm 
Tracy Kimmett a student assistant in 
the senior aphasic school, 

‘Next year I plan to attend Western 
University to take a degree in Social 
Sciences so that I can teach the deaf in 
the future. 

‘As of yet I am not a good signer but 
hope to improve. If anyone sees me 
wandering in the hall, please introduce 
yourself. I need all the help I can get 
with sign language. 

1 look forward in the future to 
meeting many of you. 

‘Tracy A. Kimmett 


aE 


TRISHA BUCKLAND 

I attend school at Loyalist College, 
in the Behavioural Science program, 
For the past few months I have been 
on placement here at the Aphasic 
school, working with Anne Freeland, I 
have had a lot of fun, and have learned 
alot. 


SHARON MASON 

Vm a C.I.P. (Community 
Involvement Program) student from 
Moira Secondary School, I have been 
‘working in. the afternoons -with the 
boys in Miss Buller's class. [ have 
thoroughly enjoyed my experience 
here in the aphasic department of Sir 
James Whitney. 


LISA CHARLTON 

I am from Belleville and I’m in the 
Behavioural Science program at 
Loyalist College. I am on placement at 
the Aphasic school every Tuesday and 
Tam helping Mrs. Bowes. 


SHIREEN LAM 

In January I arrived at The Sir 
James Whitney School for a four 
thonth placement. T am a kinesiology 
student from the University of 
Waterloo, People often ask me, “What 
is kinesiology?” It is the study of 
human motion. 

T begin my day at the Aphasic school 
where I conduct motor programs and 
do assistant teaching in Mrs. 
Graham's, Miss Kennerley’s Mrs. 
Bowes’ and Mrs. Pleizier’s classes. 
This picture is of Adam Wood and I 
doing Spelling. In the evenings, I work 
with Joey Cardiff, Hugues Demers, 
Jenny Nelson, John Greer, Tara Smith 
and Brian Dixon on individual motor 
programs. 

My placement here has been a most 
enjoyable and rewarding experience, 
‘Many thanks to all of you. 

Shireen Lam 


1 am from Madoc and I am in the 
Behavioural Science program at 
Loyalist College. 1 work with Mrs. 
Pleizier on ‘Tuesdays in the Aphasic 
school and really enjoy it, 
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Dove's Wing Girls 
Lead Cheers 


‘An added attraction at this year's 
North-South game was a cheerleading 
section from the Intermediate Girls’ 
Residence 

Several weeks before the “Big 
Event", the girls divided themselves 
into Northern or Southern supporters, 
and practise began in earnest. Much 
friendly rivalry and fun was had during 
the days leading up to the game, and 
the Residence was almost buried 
under various costumes and pom- 
poms in Red and Blue, or Green and 
Yellow. 

On the night of the game, both 
cheerleading teams performed their 
cheers in quite a professional manner, 
while the “water boys” for each 


section (Mrs. Weir for the South and 
‘Mrs, Bames for the North) vied to see 
who could wear the most “water” 
(confetti! 

‘A good time was had by everyone 
‘and we hope to “cheer” again next 
year. 


Anne Bames 
Dove's Wing Residence 


SOUTH 


OVERWHELMS NORTH 


The Norther Wolves were unable 
to successfully defend their title 
against the southem home team. The 
Southern Dragons showed no mercy as 
they attacked and counter—attacked 
to upset the north by a 7 to 1 victory to 
cepture the 1981-82 Annual Nor- 
th—South Floor Hockey competition, 

More than 450 paid admission to 
witness the 10th Annual rivalry. 
Special guests included Mrs. 
Michalski, Mr. Bryant, Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams, Mr. Gervis, Mr, and Mrs. 
Graham, and Mrs. Barnes, 
representatives from A.N.A.F., 
Belleville and 436 Squadron, C.F.B. 
Trenton. 

Under the direction of Master of 
Ceremonies Mr. Ken Graham and Mr. 
Craig Bames, the teams and coaches 
were introduced. Members of the 436 
‘Squadron presented the players with 
helmets and face masks which are 
‘mandatory in all floor hockey and other 
related sports. 

The A.N.A.F, presented Mrs, 
Michalski with a donation towards the 
sports fund here at the school. 

Mrs. Mary Frost, Danny Pigeau and 


Robert Ginnish presented a beautiful 
hooked banner to 436 Squadron in 
appreciation of their support and 
contributions, The banner depicts the 
insignia of the 436 Squadron and the 
boys and staff from Fox Den spent 
many hours working on this fantastic 
creation. 

+ Mr. Doug White and Mr. Keith 
Schauer were very pleasantly sur- 
Prised with a presentation of plaques 
for “recognition and appreciation of 
ten years involvement with the Annual 
North-South floor hockey game.” 

‘Team members then presented the 
special lady guests with spoons and 
the men guests with lapel pins. Each 
item has a picture of our ad- 
ministration building encased in clear 
plastic. 

After our National Anthem and 
official puck dropping ceremony, the 
10th Annual game was under way. 

‘The Game 

It would seem that the North took 
longer to size up the opposition and 
the south took advantage of the op- 
portunity to draw first blood (score) as 
Robert Publow assisted by Ricky 
Moroughan scored the first goel for 
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South after 3 minutes and 12 seconds 
of play. This brought the Northern 
team to their senses and they 
defended their territory until 14 
minutes and 84 seconds had elapsed 
when Kevin Dorsey and Armand 
Brennan teamed up to double the 
score for the South. 

Tn the second period, the South 
team, sparked by the two-goal lead, 
hammered at the Northern defenses 
and John Stewart added another major 
in less than two minutes. Scott Mark 
and Armand Brennan were credited 
with the assists, 

The play settled down and appeared 
to even out until Ricky Moroughan and 
Robert Publow pumped another into 
the North net and exactly two minutes 
later Armand Brennan and Scott Mark 
added another plus for the now 
gloating Southern team, 

With the score 6 to 0 in favour of the 
South at the end of the second period, 
the North team left the floor very 
discouraged and disillusioned. 
However, during the break, Coach Mr. 
D. McCamley rekindled their spirits 
‘and they entered the playing area to 
start the third period with high spirit 
and great ions, This strong, 
Northem determination kept the 
overwhelming Southern team at bay 
for almost 18 minutes but Armand 
Brennan had acquired the strong taste 
of victory and with an assist from Scott 
Mark they furthered the gap in 


scoring, 
Many players and teams would have 


given up long before the score got to 
this extent, but in no way would the 
North team give in to defeat until the 
final buzzer. This attitude and strong 
desire finally paid off as Mike 
Monette, in a final attempt to get the 
Northern team on the scoreboard, put 
the puck past the Souther goalie to 
break the “goose egg” with 56 seconds 
left on the time clock. Although the 
game's outcome was inevitable, this 
one goal recsived the same response 
from the North team and fans as if it 
had been the winning goal. 

However, the enjoyment was short 
lived as the outstanding efforts of 
Armand Brennan and Scott Mark 
retaliated within 12 seconds. As time 
expired both teams continued to play a 
hard game, even throughout the last 
ten seconds as the Southern fans 
assisted the time clock by calling out 
the final countdown. 


It appeared as if the final buzzer 
triggered a spring under the Southern 
fans. As it sounded, the fans sprung 
conto the floor to mob and congratulate 
their victorious heroes. 

Congratulations to the Southem 
team whose strong desire, deter- 
mination and discipline inspired them 
to victory. 

Congratulations to both teams and 
coaches for their hard work and their 
excellent example of keen competition 
without outbursts of physical 
retaliation when under pressure. 

Game's 3 Stars: 1st Armand 


Brennan (5); 2nd Mike Monette (N); 
8rd Scott Mark (S). Game's Most 
Valuable Players South — Armand 
Brennan; North — Colin Cassell. 

Showdown Winners, Senior Girls: 
Goalie — Linda Fortus; Shooter — 
‘Trudy Simola. Senior Boys: Goalie — 
Scott Flindall; Shooter — John Ablett. 
Poster Contest Winners 

Senior: North — Ist Denis 
Denomme; 2nd Heather Wynne and 
Angelo Daniil; Srd Robert Jelley. 
South — 1st Darren Sherlock and 
Jessica Cano-Juaregui; 2nd Armand 
Brennan; 3rd Mandy Reeve. 

Junior: North, 1st Terry Hamill and 
David Sicoli; 2nd Linda Ashcroft. and 
Kelli-Anne Beaudoin; Srd Tim French. 
South - 1st Laureen Baskerville and 


“Mandy Reeve; 2nd Bobby Richardson 


and Brian Hicks; 3rd Jason Lalonde 
and Cody Amer. Door Prize, Lewin 
Williams, 

Between Period Activities 

‘An interesting program of . en- 
tertainment was available between the 
first and second and the second and 
third periods. 

During the first intermission, the 
showdown finalists for the senior boys 
and senior girls were completed. In 
addition, the poster contest winners 
were announced and a door prize draw 
was made, 

‘During the second intermission, the 
Army, Navy, Air Force Pipe Band, 
under the direction of Pipe Major 
Murray Martin, provided some ex- 
cellent entertainment. A display in 
parade skills, drum solos and pipe 
music contributed to a fantastic 
evening of entertainment, 

As always, the Pipe Band was met 
with an enthusiastic audience. 
Bagpipe music accompanied with 
kettle drums seems to have a special 
place in the hearts of most people and 
this audience was no exception, One of 
the many favourites thet is 
synonymous with bagpipes is 
“Amazing Grace” which was superbly 
presented, alongwith many others 


Graham, assisted by Mr. 
Bames. 

Coaches; South, Mr. Jack Parks; 
North, Mr. Dougal McCamley. 
Referees; Mr. John Doran, Mr. Don 
‘Taylor. Scorer and Timekeepers: Mise 
Betty Lalonde, Mrs. Carolyn 
Richardson, Mrs. Lesley Ingraham, 
lighting — Mr. Doug White and Mr. 
Jerry Candler. Statisticians — Wayne 


South Team : back row Robert Publow, Bob Cameron, Scott Flindall, Re} 
Andrew Byme, Rick Moroughan, Mike Quosnel, Gordon Kennedy, Angelo Daniil, 
Randy Pringle, Rosemarie Poirier, Scott Mark, Debbie Hurry, front row Charlene 


John Stewart, Kevin Doreey, Debbie Hickoy, Armand 
Brennan, Carre Downoy, Androw Parka, Mr. Parka, 7” nS H&koy+ Arman 


LeBlanc, Joey Jackson, 


North Toam ; back row Grog Plant, Trudy Bertrand, Marcel Ferron, 
Kevin Lewis, Colin Cassell, Garth Townson, Kevin DiGiuseppe, Mr. D, a 
Wanda Lamore, Elaine Gillios, Rock Lemery, front row Lieite Lan 
Fauchon, Vito Rubino, Holly LaChance, Norman Noble, Keith Jet 
Monette. 


Dungey and Gareth Price; Snack Bar 
Concessions — Mrs. Mary Frost and 
her Fox Den Elves. 
Notes of Interest 

Shots on Goal: North 80; South 21; 
Penatis: South — Poser fr tripping 
at 10.41 of 2nd period; 
Moroughan for tripping at 8.. 3 of Sr 
period; North — Plant — too many 
men on the floor at 2.69 of Srd period. 


(S) Robert Publow . 


Milton hosts Annual 
Ball Hockey Tournament 


Arter weeks of practice und planning 
the big day, February 25th had finally 
arrived. This was the day set aside for 
the annual ball hockey tournament 
between Emest ©. Drury (Milton), 
Robarts (London), Trillium (Milton), 
and Sir James Whitney (Belleville). 
Emest ©. Drury had graciously 
offeted to host this year’s event and 
the other schools were preparing to 
attend the competitions which were 
scheduled to begin at 3:45. p.m. 
In Belleville the sun was shining 
bright as the coaches and players 
boarded the bus at 11:30 a.m, Sir 


mixed team (6 boys and 6 girls) 
couched by Mr, Jeremias Faulkner and 
Mr. Keith Schauer; and intermediate 
boys team coached by Mr. ‘Thom Wills 
and Mr, Jim Stevens; and a senior 
boys team coached by Mr. Jack Parks 


and Mr, Larry Opperman, 

‘The ride to Milton was an 
uneventful one, although no one slept 
on the way. I'm not sure if it was the 
excitement or the hard, | straight 
backed seats in the yellow school bus 
that kept everyone awake. 

In Milton we were met by our hosts, 
Mr, Danny Doyle and Mr. Dave 
Coulson, who gave us a brief tour and 
showed us our dressingrooms where 
we relaxed before the games began. 

Tn thejunior competition only Milton 
and Belleville had entered teams, 80 it 
‘was decided to play the best out of 
three games. The first game was a 
close encounter until the third period 
when Belleville widened the scoring 
gap and the gum® ended in Bllvile's 

wvour. 


‘The second game proved to be a 
“horse of a different colour”. Belleville 
began the scoring only to have Milton 
respond shortly afterward. The scoring 
was close until half way through the 
second period when Milton put the 
pressure on and capitalized on every 
opportunity. The game ended with 
Milton upsetting Belleville by a large 


‘As a result, the third and deciding 


teams were up for this final encounter, 
Belleville took charge and made every 
shot count. Milton played equally well 
ut the superb goaltending of David 
Sicoli robbed them of many 
opportunities and the end result was 
Belleville’s victory to capture the 1981- 
1982 championship. 

After the game, our hosts treated us 
to a party of doughnuts, pop and a 
beaut cake decorated in ig bold 

letters, “WELCOME BELLEVILLE”, 
Milton's "coach, “Mr. ‘Paul Footer, 


presented Belleville’s captain, Kevin 
Petrie, with the winning trophy. In 
addition, he announced the Moet 
Valuable Player for the junior tour- 
nament, We were extremely pleased 
‘and excited that our own David Sicoli 
had been selected as the 1961-82 
MY.P. 

Elsewhere on the campus the in- 
termediate team had some difficulty as 
they ran into some stiff competiton. 
Belleville and Milton faced each other 
for the first game of the tournament, 
‘Milton dominated the play throughout 
the match. Their excellent passes and 
fantastic style of play was too much for 
the inexperienced Belleville team as 
‘they went down to defeat by a very 
lopsided score. 

‘The second game Belleville played 
against Trillium School. ‘This was a 
much closer competition but Belleville 
was unable to come up with a win. 
Although Belleville was leading 2 to 0 
{into the third period, ‘Trillium School 
came on strong to score four quick 
goals to end the game at 4 to 2, 

‘The third encounter saw Belleville 
once again competing against ‘Trillium 
‘School who went on to defeat them for 
the second time. Coach Wills cited 
Kevin Lewis and Randy Jelley as 
outstanding players for his team. He 
was pleased with his team’s per- 
formance, however, he intimated that 
‘more concentration on skills and more 
discipline with regard fo offsides 
would be required before the next 
tournament. The intermediate 
tournament was won by the Emost C, 


‘but in each of the three games the 
difference of one goal decided the 
winni 


er. 

London ys Belleville—A goal by 
Armand Brennan assisted by Andrew 
Byme, and a goal by John Stewart as 
compared to London's lone goal, 

E.C. Drury vs Belleville—Scott 
Mark assisted by Armand Brennan 
‘scored the first goal. Andrew Byme 
assisted by Colin Cassell and Angelo 
Daniil accounted for the second, and 
Scott Mark assisted by Armand 
Brennan received credit for the third 
goal, ‘as compared to Milton's two 


goals. 
In the final Championship game, 
Belleville and London locked horns to 


B 
Cassell accounted for the three 
Belleville goals. However, at the end 
‘of regulation time London also had 
three goals, thus forcing overtime 


‘and gave Belleville the right to enter 
the winners circle as the 1981-82 
champions, 

Tt was a fine day and we take our 


meet new friends and enjoy 
socializing with them. 
Keith Schauer 


1982 
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Names in the News 


Presentation 
by Diane Charette, 
Ontario Representative 


My name is Diane Charette. I am 
the Ontario Regional Representative. I 
live in Ottawa, in a condominium that I 
share with my sister and my parents, 

T have Usher's Syndrome, I was 
born deaf and when I was about 3 years 
old I started to have eye problems. 
When I was in my teens! could not see 
‘at night, Now I have bad eye problems 
with RP and cataracts. I can't see at 
night and have narrow fields of vision, 

Twent to the Belleville School for the 
Deaf and the Cambridge Speech 
School for four years in Ottawa. 

T work in the Federal Government at 
Statistics Canada as a typist. I have 
had the same job for 15 years, 

In the Ottawa region there are 31 
deaf-blind people. They live in cities 
around Ottawa like Belleville, 
Kingston and Pembroke, This makes it 
hard for them because they do not 
“talk to yery many people. 
Sometimes, there may be only one 
deaf-blind person in a whole town. The 
deaf-blind people are all different ages 
many are old and in nursing homes or 
special institutions. 

How do deaf-blind people com- 
municate? With British 2-Hand 
Manual, 1-Hand Manual, sign 
language, braille, Telatouch, Visualtek 
machine and a few with black pen on 
paper. Some deaf-blind people have 
hot loarmed any of these kinds of 
communication. Their friends have to 
shout to talk to them, Many times no 
‘one talks to them because it is so hard 
for them to understand each other. It 
takes much time to teach people like 
this but now there is. full-time person 
who works in Deaf-Blind Services in 
the Ottawa region, she will help the 
people, 

Tam in the Ontario Association of 
the Deaf and the National Capital 
Association of Deaf (OAD and NCAD), 
We do not have a Hand Highway Club 
in Ottawa but I haye heard many good 
stories about the Toronto HHC. We 
want a HHC in Ottawa because the 
blind clubs and blind -hearing, people 
do not understand deaf-blind people 
and the many ways that they com- 
munieate. The deaf clubs and deaf 
people sometimes do not understand 
about bad eye problems like RP. In the 
HHC we will have dances and visit 


places. The deaf-blind people ean help 
‘each other and talk to one another. 

‘Thank you very much for asking me 
to come to the Conference. I was 
happy to help. 

PS, In addition, there are 12 deaf- 
blind children in ‘Ottawa. ...Maybe, 
beginning in the Fall, we will start a 
Hand Highway Club - I hope. 


Presentation 
by Stephen Lindop, 
Newfoundland Representative 


‘As regional representative for 
Easter Newfoundland, I would like to 
first let you know that this island 
covers 43,359 square miles, and is very 
isolated, 

L, Fitzpatrick, my social worker, 
knows of 82 deaf-blind people living 
here; most of them live miles apart, 
and it is hard to get in touch with 
them, I only know three other deaf- 
blind people. Many of the deaf-blind 
people have had very little or no 
education, so it is hard to communicate 
with them. 

As a deaf-blind person myself since 
the age of 644, I feel independent and 
usually go to ‘CNIB to ask my social 
worker for help, or to the Physically 
Handicapped Centre, 1 usually keep 
busy at my job as a shipper for 
Newfoundland and Labrador Long Life 
Bulb Co, and spend most of my 
evenings at home with my wife, We 
are both interested in crafts — knit- 
ting, crocheting, and rug-hooking, 

Although there is no deaf-blind 
club, or club for the deaf in 
Newfoundland, I mostly associate with 
hearing people — like joining the 
Bahai Faith, a religious group. T often 
visit other deaf who live in my area. 

I communicate with most people by 
means of writing and, either the one- 
hand or two-hand manual; and by 
braille and TTY, I feel that it is best for 
the deaf-blind to associate with 
hearing people who are interested in 
learning the manual alphabets so they 
‘can ask for help or advice. 

L. Fitzpatrick tells me there are 30 
deaf-blind persons registered in 
Newfoundland and Labrador. ‘Two 
more are waiting to be added, Of these 
82 persons: 

17 are 65 and older; 12 are 20 
- 64, There is one teenager. Four are 
between 0-10, There are three 
teenagers who may have Usher's 


EDITOR'S COMMENT 
We recently received a copy of the 
from a conference of 
Doatiind individuelefrtmn aeioss 
Canada, We recognized the names of 
two presenters as former students of 
Sir James Whitney, Stephen Lindop 
and Diane Charette, who attended 
here in the late 50's and early 60's, 
We thought readers, especially 
former classmates, might be in- 
terested in what Stephen and Diane 
have to say. We recall that Stephen 
had a severe vision problem while he 
attended here, but he is remembered 
mostly for his tremendous sense oi 
humour, Diane’s vision has 
deteriorated since her student days, 
Her former teachers and friends will 
recall her shyness and deep, deep 
blushes! 


Syndrome, but are not receiving 
services as their vision is still good, 
‘They may not know about their failing 
eyesight, 

Bight of the deaf-blind are not able 
to read or write; most live a lonely life 
‘and most depend on the spoken word 
to communicate, Ten are profoundly 
deaf and must use other means o! 
communication, ‘Three of these are 
now attending the Deaf-Blind Unit in 
Amherst, Nova Scotia. Three are no 
able to read or write and use gestures 
that are only understood by those wha 
live with them. One knows the manual 
and signs, but cannot use them hersel 
because of her physical disability; one 
is learning Total Communication; and 
one is very independent in all methods 
except voice, 

‘There are no social groups here as 
they are few and live far apart. They 
communicate differently. Most are set 
in their ways and do not want to learr 
new communication skills, 

Seven deaf-blind are involved ir 
full-time or part-time education 
training. Two are independent and 
working. One of these communicates 
via voice. Two want jobs, but are not 
job-ready. The others are not in- 
terested. 

CNIB has taken the first step 
towards helping the deaf-blind, acting 
as @ resource centre for government 
services, hospitals, homes, families, 
and deaf-blind. Others do help: ‘The 
Children’s Hospital; Public Heald 


School for the Deaf; Handicapped 

Service Centre. 
‘There are no 

Newfoundland. 


intervenors in 
‘Thank you 
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Aprit Moy 


Monique Giroux. 


MONIQUE GIROUX 
Monique is originally from Quebec 
Gity, She received her B.Ed. from 
Laval University and her B.A. from ths 
University of Toronto. She is now on a 
eave of absence from M.S.8.B. She is 
interested in swimming, cross-country 
and water skiing and travelling, 
Monique has spent a year teaching in 
‘Australia on an exchange program, 


DEBORAH DENISON 

Deb lives between Madoc and 
‘Tweed. She received a B.A. and a 
B.P.H.E, from Queen's University and 


Deborah Denison. 


New 
Teachers 
of the 
Deaf 


taught high school in Belleville, 
Toronto and Ottawa, 

Recently Deb spent three years asa 
swimming instructor at Sir James 
Whitney. She is married and has two 
children, 


‘TRISH DOYLE 

Trish is a graduate of the Early 
Childhood Education Program, 
Ryerson Institute, Toronto. She 
received her B.Ed. from the University 
of Western Ontario, Trish is interested 
in a variety of sports including 
canoeing and karate, At some time in 


Cheryl Evans Cathy Hawkins ‘Laura Choma 

CHERYL EVANS enjoyed we with the Christmas 
Cheryl is from Bracebridge, Pageant and Mime Club. 

Ontario, She received both her 

Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) and BEG. yaya CHOMA 


from Queen's University in Kingston. 
Cheryl's special interests include: 
tennis, water skiing, reading and 
travelling. 


CATHY HAWKINS 

Cathy is from Trenton, After 
receiving her B.A. from the University 
of Waterloo, she attended McArthur 
College, Queen's University, 

She is a protege of the Laura Choma 
School of Cake Decorating, Cathy likes 
working in theatre and mime and has 


‘Laura is from Torowfto. She received 
her B.A. in history from Wilfred 
Laurier University. After graduating 
she worked as a store manager for two 
years. Laura attended Teachers’ 
College at the University of Toronto, 


LESLIE PIPES 

Leslie is from Guelph, Ontario and 
received her B.A., in Psychology, at 
the University of Guelph, After taking 
her B.Ed., Leslie tought first grade for 


Trish Doyle 


Leslie Pipes 


Janet Henry 


the future she hopes to participate in a 
teacher exchange program with 
England. 


JANET HENRY 

Jan is from Chatham, Ontario. She 
‘graduated from the University of 
Waterloo with a B.A, in Spanish, and 
obtained her B.Ed. at the University of 
Wester Ontario, Jan taught Grade 
‘Two for five years with the Waterloo 
Board of Education before attending, 
the Teacher Training course at S.J.W. 
Special interests: figure skating, 
swimming and socializing. 


five years in Chesley, Ontario, (Bruce 
County) 

Special interests include cross- 
country skiing, photography, camping, 
playing the guitar and cooking. 


JANE STEELE 

Jane is originally from Caledonia, 
Ontario. She received her B.A. from 
the University of Toronto and attended 
Ontario Teacher Education College, 
‘Toronto. Before coming to the Teacher 
Education Centre, Jane taught in 
‘Toronto and in Longlac, Ontario, 

Jane's interests include travelling 
and a variety of sports, 
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Barbara Leith 


Barbara Hore 


BARBARA LEITH 

Barbara is from Toronto. She 
received her B.A. from the University 
of Toronto and her B.Ed, from the 
Ontario Teacher Education College. 
Barbara worked as a supply teacher in 
Toronto for five years. She enjoys 
swimming, cross-country skiing, 
music and travelling. 


BARBARA HORE 

Barb is from Espanola, Ontario. She 
graduated with a B.A. in Psychology 
from Trent University and a B.Ed, 
from the University of Western 
Ontario. 


Kary! Mills 


Frances Badame 


FRANCES BADAME 

Fran is from Mississauga, Ontario. 
She graduated from the Early 
Childhood Education Program, 
Ryerson Institute, Toronto, She 
received her B.Ed. from the University 
of Toronto. Fran is interested in 
swimming, arts and crafts and outdoor 
education. 


KARYL MILLS 

Karyl is from Toronto. She has 
taught Special Education for the past 
thirteen years. She is on a leave of 
absence from the Metropolitan 
Separate School Board and will return 


Brenda Murphy 


Barb enjoys downhill skiing and 
windsurfing, especially in Norther 
Ontario. 


BRENDA MURPHY 

Brenda is from Kingston, Ontario, 
She received a B.A. in English from 
Carleton University. She attended the 
Faculty of Education at Queen’s 
University where she took Primary, 
Junior and Special Education. 

Brenda enjoys S.J.W.'s. close 
proximity to the Dairy Quoen. 


ADELE WILKINSON 
‘Adele is from Oshawa, Ontario and 
is a graduate of the University of 


Patricia Collins 


to Toronto to teach hearing impaired 
children in the fall. 


PATRICIA COLLINS 

Pet is from Toronto, She is a 
graduate of York University and 
received her B.Ed. from 0.T.E.C. in 
‘Toronto, She has previously taught 
with Metropolitan Seperate School 
Board and is presently on a leave of 
absence from that board. Pat is an avid 
member of the 8.J.W. noon hour swim. 
club. 


RON FOSTER. 


Ron lives in Jordan Station, 2 small 
town west of St. Catharines. He 


Adele Wilkinson 


Doug, Mobun 


Western Ontario. She has previously 
taught with the Metropolitan Separate 
‘School Board, 

‘Adele is a member of the S.J.W. 
“noon hour swim club.” 


DOUG MOHUN 

Doug is a graduate of McMaster 
University’s Geography Department. 
He received his B.Ed. degree from 
Lakehead University in Thunder Bay 
after which he taught elementary 
school in northem Ontario for three 
years and high school in Africa for two 
years, 


Stephen Ramsay 


received an Honours B.A. in 
Psychology from McMaster University 
in Hamilton. He graduated from Brock 
University with an Ontario Teacher's 
Certificate. Ron enjoys working with 
young children, 
STEPHEN RAMSAY 

Steve is originally from Holifax, 
Nova Scotia, He received a B.A. in 
History and a B.Ed, from Dalhousie 
University “in Halifax. In 1980 he 
received an M.Ed. from the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education in 
Toronto. Since 1976, he has been 
employed with the Metropolitan 
Separate School Board. 
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History of the Bell Telephone Company and its connection 
with the Belleville School for the Deaf 


by Harry Occomore. 

‘Negotiations for telephone service at 
the Ontario School For The Deaf in 
Belleville date back to June 8, 1881, 
when a letter from the secretary- 
treasurer of the one-year-old Bell 
‘Telephone Company of Canada was 
sent to the Inspector of Prisons and 
Public Charities submitting a tender 
for connection of the school and the 
local exchange. 

It is particularly fitting that the 
School For The Deaf should be one of 
the earliest institutions to benefit from 
the telephone, Both the inventor and 
his father devoted many years of their 
lives to perfecting teaching methods 
for those afflicted with deafness. 

Tt was this work that first brought 
the Bells to Canada in 1870. Lecture 
engagements at what was then 
Belleville’s Institute For The Deaf and 
Dumb were scheduled for Professor 
Alexander Melville Bell when he and 
his son “Aleck” arrived in this country. 
The younger Bell had been in ailing 
health for several years and it was in 
the hope of improving his son's 
condition that Mr. and Mrs. Melville 
Bell made the decision to settle in this 
new land. 

Within two years after their arrival, 
in 1872, Melville Bell was asked to 
undertake his second teaching 
assignment at the Sarah Fuller School 
For The Deaf, in Boston, Mass. 
Previous commitments at the 
Belleville School for the Deaf and at 
Queen's University, Kingston 
prevented the professor from ac- 
cepting the position, Instead, his son, 
Alexander Graham Bell was permitted 
to undertake the assignment on 
probation, He was thoroughly familiar 
with his father’s newly-developed 
method of "visible speech” teaching, 
and so quickly proved his ability that 
he soon became a permanent member 
of the staff at the Boston school. The 
family home, however, remained in 
Brantford, Ontario, from where 
Professor Bell could carry on with his 
Jectures and teaching in this country. 

‘The influence of this revolutionary 
method of training the deaf to “hear” 
and to speak can be seen from the 
following extract, taken from the 
reminiscences of C.W. Stringer who 
was from 1884 until 1900 agent for the 
Bell Telephone Company in Belleville. 


Mr. Stringer writes: “While at 
Belleville I became intimate with the 
late Dr. Mathison who was superin- 
tendent of the Provincial School For 
The Deaf which is located near 
Belleville. Dr. Mathison had met Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell first at the Bell 
Homestead at Tutelo Heights, in 1870, 
at which time Dr, Mathison was 
publishing the Brantford ‘Expositor.’ 
In 1880, he studied the system of 
‘visible speech’ in order to put it into 
practice at the school in Belleville.” 

One year after the young inventor 
had completed the first test to 
determine the ability of the telephone 
to carry the human voice over several 
miles of wire, in 1876, Melville Bell 
contacted Dr. Palmer of the Belleville 
school to arrange for a test of the 
instrument between the institute and 
Picton, some 60 miles away. 

On October 9, 1877 the test was 
carried out. This was the first use of 
the telephone in Belleville and when 
the call was put through on that 
memorable Tuesday evening there 
were only eight telephones in com- 
mercial use in Canada. 

‘The Picton Gazette” of Oct. 12 
carries an account of the experiment 
and shows that the highly con- 
troversial invention was  atiracting 
considerable attention, even in its 
infancy. ‘The newspaper story is 
headed “The Telephone” and states: 

Of late considerable experimenting 
has been going on over different 
telegraph lines in the way of tran- 
smitting words, sounds, etc. with 
satisfactory results; but as the 
telephone may be said to be in its 
infancy, it is not reasonable to suppose 
that anything reaching, perfection has 
been achieved, although it can truly be 
said that a large measure of success 
has rewarded these efforts. On 
‘Tuesday evening last, through the 
kindness of Mr. J.A, Rawson and Mr. 
J.P, Spencer—of the Montreal 
Telegraph Line—about a dozen 
persons were permitted to test the 
qualities of this wonderful invention. A 
desultory conversation was carried on 
with Dr, Palmer, and others, of the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Belleville, 
over no less than sixty miles of wire. 
Singing, the ringing of a bell and 
good many words were heard with 


EDITOR'S COMMENT 


Jack Hodgson, retired Technical 
Director, was kind enough to remember 
us when a friend of his, Mr. Harry 
Occomore, mentioned doing some 
research into the history of the Bell 
Telephone Co. and coming across some 
interesting connections with this school. 
We thought readers would be interested 
in these facts and that they should be 
preserved in our school history as it is 
recorded in The Canadian. 

Mr. Occomore, we understand, is a 
retired Bell Telephone engineer and 
hence his interest in this material, 

Jack, being a bit of a history buff 
himself, has also contributed, through 
research and recollection, a description 
of "The Changing Telephone Service” at, 
this school. 

Thank you gentlemen, 
contributions. 


for your 


wonderful distinctness. The singing 
was clearly distinguished and ap- 
peared to come from an adjoining 
room, every word being plainly traced. 
Advices from Dr. Palmer go to show 
that he also heard singing, etc. The 
experiment we regard as a most 
successful one, although there are a 
good many words that could not be 
understood, while others almost 
startled a listener by their distinct- 
ness. That the telephone is a success 
‘we are bound to affirm, and that it is 
destined to be of incalculable benefit 
we do not hesitate to prophesy. 

In September, 1891, some 10 years 
after the preliminary enquiries 
regarding the possibility of installing a 
commercial exchangeal the school had 
been made, a warehouse system was 
put in, This type of system, one of the 
tarliest used, was meant to operate 
like a private branch exchange of 
today, The installation of this 
equipment seems to have gone off 
smoothly for all concerned for on 
September 4, L.B. McFarlane, 
Manager of the Eastern Department of 
the Company, noted in a letter that 
“Mr. Hughes whom Isent to Belleville 
advises me that the warehouse 
‘equipment in the Institute for the Deaf 
will be in operation tomorrow. 

Almost 15 years before the institute 
had been the scene of one of the first 
major tests of the telephone's 
workability, Now it was to house one of 
the first private branch systems to be 
installed in the province. Another step 
had been taken in the welding of the 
institute even mote firmly to. the 
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expanding world of telephony. 

By November, 1903, the Blake 
telephone, an early set with a range 
satisfactory for local conversation, had 
been largely replaced by the “solid 
back” magneto set, which proved 
better able to handle the increasing 
number or long distance calls going 
‘out daily from Bell customers in 
‘Ontario and Quebee, 

‘Among the subscribers in Belleville 
who were equipped with “long 
distance telephones," as they were 
quickly dubbed by users, was “The 
Deaf and Dumb Institute, Superin- 
tendent’s Office.” 

‘Through the years, since the time 
that long distance telephones were 
first installed in the school, many 
advancements have taken place in the 
‘community. They have been shared by 
telephone users at the institute. 

‘The outover to common battery in 
the spring of 1914 eliminated the need 
for cranking to inform the operator 
that service was wanted. After the new 
common battery equipment was in- 
stalled, the telephone customer simply 
lifted the receiver and waited while a 
tiny light flashed on the operator's 
switchboard to indicate thal a sub- 
scriber was waiting for service. ‘The 
signal was also given automatically at 
the end of the call, so that the sub- 
scriber no longer had to “handcrank” 
to free his line for other calls. 

Yet another innovation was brought 
to the community and to the school 
when dial service was started on April 
17, 1955. Direct distance dialing 
between Belleville and Rossmore was 
the next step and it was taken the 
following year. 


‘The Changing 
‘Telephone Service 


J.W. Hodgson 


there were only eight telephones in 
sommercial use in the Belleville Public 
library’s reference department. ‘There 
the earliest Bell Telephone Directory 
was dated March, 1929, 

‘While the two “senior” residences 
mn each side of the Main School oval 
vere built in 1918/14, thirty three 
rears after the telephone first came to 
he school, no telephone was installed 
n the new buildings. The March 


Directory lists four telephones in the 
school and one other is listed for Dr. 
Coughlin's residence. When the new 
listing appeared in November 1929 the 
Coughlin phone number 101J was 
missing. What had been listed as a 
“Public Telephone” number 1565, 
disapppeared from the Directory in 
1985. This is conjectured to have be 
replaced by the “pay telephone” in the 
entrance to the school kitchen. 

For the record then, the first phones 
listed for specific purposes or places 
were, the Superintendent's office, 
#101W; the hospital, #1715; and 
bursar C.B McGuire's home (now 
Palmer House) #233W. There is no 
indication of a telephone in the bur- 
sar’s office until 1945, by which time 
the school had returned from its down- 
town locations. However, Mr. 
McGuire had not remained 
“voiceless” as I recall a buzzer, at 
secretary Miss Kay Bawden’s desk, by 
which she directed incoming calls to 
the bursar, 

With the coming of Mr. H. B. 
Fetterley, as Superintendent, the 
service fo his residence was again 
listed in 1981 as # 101J while his office 
shared the party line 101W. Mr. 
‘McGuire's home 233W party line was 
shared in 1981 with a listing called 
“Dormitories” 233J. To avoid any 
interference in getting calls in or out 
the Gibson Hospital had, from the 
1929 Directories on, hed a private 
unshared number. 

When the “New Dormitory” (now 
Aphasic School) was built in 1934 it 
shared a party line #70J with the 
“Girls' Dormitory" 70W and now the 
superintendent and the superin- 
tendent’s house, listed for G.H. 
Holton, each had a private line. The 
number 101 for the superintendent's 
office and #29 for his residence 
remained the same until the school 
moved to the city in July 1941. 

Some of the numbers were con- 
tinued in the city. The Superin- 
tendent's office in the St. Thomas 
Church Rectory kept the #101 and his 
home on William Street hept #29. The 
Junior Residence in the Lazier House 
kept #70. New phones were installed in 
the “Battery Building” on Church 
Street #151; in the St. Thomas Parish 
Hall school location #240; in the Junior 
Girl's Residence at 197 Charles St. 
#158 and the Senior Boys’ Residence 
{the Mouck House) #233, where the 
‘Synagogue now stands. 


In the 1945 Directory we note e 
number of changes and additions. For 
many it was the first time to have a 
phone of their own. For the record they 
were: the Superintendent, 101; 
Superintendent's Residence, 2 
Bursar’s Office, 101; Hospital, 305]; 
Boys’ Residence, 305W; Boiler Room, 
580W; Matron’s Apartment, 470W; 
Maids’ Residence, 580J; Junior 
Residence, 70W; Girls’ Residence, 703 
and Print Shop, 470J. By March 1947 
we find a new listing, ‘Nurse's Office” 
29065, but the following March the 
same number had changed to 
“Matron's Office’. Now the school 
was served by twelve telephone 
listings and it continued so until 1954 
when for some reason some new 
numbers were assigned. 

Dr. J.G. Demeza was first listed 
separately at #29 in the 1953 Directory 
and retained that number, while his 
office and that of the bursar shared the 
new number 5120. 

‘On April 17, 1955 Belleville changed 
over to dial phones and the first pages 
of the Directory instructed people in 
the use. New numbers were assi 
and prefaced by the word “Woodland” 
or WO with either an 8 or 2. The 
Superintendent’ office became WO8- 
5726 and his residence WO 2-4904. 
‘The Directory still only showed eleven 
numbers serving the school. 

By January 1967 the listings had 
changed to the seven digit number 
with the school being assigned its 
present 962-5361, In 1972, for the first 
time, you had to find the school 
number under the heading, “Ontario 
Government” but this changed the 
following year to “Government of 
Ontario.” in the May 1975 Directory 
the new name Sir James Whitney 
School, appears for the first time, 

Tn recent years the capacity of the 
communications system has been 
increased and upgraded several times 
to accommodate the requirements of 
new buildings. Now several incoming 
lines activated by one number 962- 
5361 feed into a central switchboard 
which is operated in a very efficient 
manner by Mrs, Elizabeth Outingdyke 
connecting callers to any one of nearly 
two hundred locals, The school is now 
connected tb millions of telephones 
when the mother of one of our pupils 
gave me her Jamaica phone number 
with an 809 Area code saying, “if you 
have any problems with my eon just 
give me acall."” 


The Visit 
of the 
Governor 
General 


to Belleville 


On April 6th, eight of the boys from 
the Sir James Whitney Scout, Cub, 
and Beaver movements were invited to 
the reception for the Governor 
General, Mr. Schreyer, and his wife at 
City Hall, At 9:16 the boys met in front 
of the Junior School with Mr. Bentley 
and Mr, Parr and then went by school 
van to St. Thomas Parish Hall to pre- 
assemble with the Belleville Beavers. 
Because of the cold weather the 
organizers at the last minute decided 
to have the reception at the Belleville 
Armouries instead of at City Hall. The 


Sir James Whitney boys with their 
flags led the parade of Beavers from 
St. Thomas to the Armouries, and a 
policeman had come specially to halt 
the traffic on Church Street so the boys 
could cross safely. 

At the Armouries there were nearly 
400 Cubs, Scouts, Guides, and 
Brownies already assembled in a huge 
circle around the outside of the parade 
hall. The Beavers were put into this 
circle, Kevin Lewis was picked to be in 
the official color party, and he held our 
school's Canadian flag at the door 


‘The Governor General spoke with Chris Platt, Terry Hamill 
and Bruno Mangirardi 


Beavers Benji Lawton and Jamie Pollock represented 
Sir James Whitney School at the reception of the Governor General 


waiting for the Governor General and 
his party to arrive. At last the big 
moment came, and the doors were 
opened , . , the Govemor General, his 
wife, and the official party stepped 
into the hall. They were greeted by the 
District Council President, the District 
Commisioner and his staff. The 
Governor General and his wife signed 
the Scout guest book and then went to 
meet the boys and girls, Mr. Schreyer 
‘went down the long line of boys asking 
some of them their names, where they 
went to school, ete. Kevin Lewis 
followed immediately behind the 


, Tery 
Chris Platt, He gave each of them a 
Canadian flag lapel pin to wear. The 
Governor General then had to leave for 
more city functions so the color party 
marched the official party back to the 
door. The Governor General waved 
good-bye to everyone, and then 
departed. The boys retuned to school 
around 11 o'clock. 

‘Mr. Parr and myself were extremely 
proud of Kevin Lewis for the excellent 
job he did in the color party... . he was 
a fine representative of our school. Mr. 
Schreyer may the last Governor 
General of Canada because of the 
repatriation of the Canadian con- 
stitution, so this was really a very 
special event for our boys to attend. 
Our thanks‘to the school for allowing 
the boys to attend. Also a thank you to 
‘Mr. Parr and to Mr. Miller who came 
totake pictures. 

David Bentley, Cubmaster 
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Mrs, Ainsworth is greeting and Some senior pupils played water polo. 
‘welcoming the visitors to our school. ‘Jamie Gow, who is holding the ball, 
is trying to score a goal. 


... as it happened at Open House 


Holly Lachance and Liette Landry and some ‘The Fashion Show was in the Gym. Some girls 
other girls made some goodies for the showed their pretty outfits. Then they 
visitors to try. They wore very delicious. displayed the quilts they had made. 


on the cover: A PIRATE SHIP MURAL 
GHH students made a mural of olay. First, Julie, Teddy, Erin and Debbie made the frame of a large 
ship, With a fork Teddy scratched waves into the clay base, Kelly made a smaller boat. Erin 
wanted to make a mermaid and rocks, Teddy wanted to make cannon balls, Julle wanted tomake 
two cannons and the Wheel. Debbie wanted to make a whale and a shark. Kelly wanted to make 
pirates fighting with swords. Jeannie McRight and Mrs. Quderkirk helped. After the mural was 
baked in the kiln it was painted with blue, green and white glaze. Ww 


CLAY WORKSHOP 


ws 
ww 


We were very fortunate to receive an Ontario Arts Council Grant to help 
finance a clay workshop for Junior School. Jeannie McRight, a local 
potter agreed to do a 7-week clay workshop. 


Before the workshop began Jeannie came in and using demonstrations 


and a film,she showed the children where clay came from, what it is and 
what you can do withit. 


Week 7 

We examined powdered clay 

and each child changed the 
powder into wet clay then 

clay slip. 

7) Then everyone tried ‘‘slab 
throwing” 

od age 


Brenda and Ava practiced their technique 


5) : a £ ae 
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Jeannie demonstrated how to “Throw a Slab” 
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Quoc of grade 4 went on to make 
his own coil pot. 


Week 2 

We discovered how to put texture 
in the clay, ‘“‘glue” clay toclay and 
how to make a clay slab stand up. 
Jeannie is helping Sharon Marshall 
with her textured vase. 


Shown here is Jeannie pressing 
texture into the clay and the 
children feeling the texture 
they helped make. 


Y 


Week 3 

Classes were introduced to coils. 

Here Billy and Cody of grade 2 combined 
efforts to make a long coil. 


~ i982 
~ 
_ Week 4 and 5 
We used all our new found 
Knowledge of clay to create original 
works of art. 


We glazed all our clay creations 


\ Week 6 
Jeannie explained about glazes and 


how the kiln works 


asl 


James and Sharon are 
making animals 


Week 7 
lhe children visited "“Around The 
Bend Pottery’. Each child made a pot 


onthe potter's wheel. 


The Editor’s 
Comment 
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YEAR'S END 


WE ALWAYS seem to have the same a each year at this time, 
Specifically, this is to come up with something for this spot in The Canadian 
which says the thing that must be said but without making it sound like the 
message in a High School Year Book. Now, let us clarify that! There is nothing 
wrong with High School Year Book. It is just that that is quite a different genre 
which means the content and approach is different than one would expect to find 
onan editorial page. 

However, taking that risk, there are some individuals and events that 
must be mentioned. Retirement has claimed a valuable member of the Sir James 
Whitney staff, Margaret McQueen, who has been our supervising nurse for the 
past seventeen years. There were two significant resignations from our teaching 
staif — Debbie Hagerman from the home visiting program, and Lillian Lundin 
from Junior School. Lorene Rowland will retire from the Residence Counsellor 
staff at the end of June. These people will be missed by our students and their 
fellow staff, but we wish them the very best in the years ahead. 

Several other significant changes in staff are anticipated in the coming 
months, but these will mentioned appropriately in The Canadian next fall. 

Another group of people must be mentioned. We had a graduating class 
of 87 terrific young men and women leave our campus on Thursday, June 8 this 
year. Already they have spread far and wide across the province, some of them 
‘with plans to move even further afield in September. To these Graduates we say, 
“Good Iuck! It has been a pleasure knowing you.” 


1982 


wT 
— David Bentley 


~ Scouter of the Year 


‘The Scouter Of The Year award is 
presented annually by the City Of 
Belleville for outstanding achievement, 
in the field of leadership and 
promotion of Scouting. 

David Bentley was presented the 
award, and also his 15 year pin, 
uniformed branch, on Sth April 1982, 
during the annual Belleville and 
District Council of the Boy Scouts of 
Canada Honors and Awards night in 
Holloway Street United Church, 

David joined our staff as a 
Residence’ Counsellor in 1971 and 
immediately became a Cub Master 
here, In 1973 he and Debbie Elder, 
working with the Provincial Council 
organized our Beaver Colony. This 


‘was a pilot project in Ontario and our 
Colony was the first one in our area. 

David has been the secretary of our 
Group Committee for a number of 
years, is Curator and main force 
‘behind the continuing expansion of the 
Scout Museum in St-Thomas Parish 
Hall in downtown Belleville as well as 
helping in numerous Scouting ac- 
tivities in our district, 

He has supervised many training 
sessions for leaders in all branches of 


\\ Scoyting. He has his Woodbadge 1 in 


avers, in Cubs and in Scouts, and 
‘Swill be attending a Woodbadge 2 
workshop in May. He also has his 
‘Woodbadge for Service Team 2 and 3. 
In 1967 he was awarded the ‘Ordeal’ 


Pictured above is Mr. Charles Smith, former stores Supervisor, who retired 
effective March 31st, 1982.Charlie came to S.J.W. in September, 1973 as senior 
Caretaker from Peterborough Teachers College. We all wish Charlie the very 
best, good health and happiness in his retirement. 


Russell Morgan and Laureen Stoughton, exchange students fram Rome, N.Y., 


stayed with 8A while Jeff McMaster and Angela Theriault were visiting their 


school. 


level of the ‘Order of The Arrow’. This 
isa select group of ‘Honor Campers’ of 
American Scouts and Scouters. David 
is one of the few Canadians to be 
awarded this honor. 

David is the editor and publisher of 
the ‘Beaver Banter’ which he sends 


out every two months to all Beaver 
leaders in our region. 

‘We at Sir James Whitney School are 
very pleased at the recognition given 
David's many hours of work in oll 
branches of Scouting. 

George Miller 
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Sign Language Classes 


This yeor, our sign language program has grown 
quickly. Teachers and counsellors attend sign language 
classes once or twice a week. We go to these classes s0 we 
can use total communication more effectively in the 
residence and in the classroom. Now, not only do we use 
speech, the blackboard, overhead projectors and 
fingerspelling, but we are also able to include signs for 
communicating. They are another aid in presenting as 
much visible language as possible. 

‘As you can see in the pictures, the teaching staff is 
working very hard to improve their skills, Most of the 
meetings take place at lunch time, before school or after 
school, 

If the staff members keep learning as quickly as they 
are, soon we will not need interpreters at our school. 


‘The greatest gain forthe students can be seen in Junior W) 
School. The young boys and girls there are using signed 
English and speech to present sentences and stories in 
good language. How exciting it is to see them com- 
municating so well! 

Teachers and parents of pre-school children are also 
learning sign language. They are leaming in special 
classes near their homes, from each other and from 
videotapes sent to them regularly by our resource team. 
More technically advanced videotapes, made in our 
studios, may soon be broadcast on’ selected cable 
television outlets. 


In the future we can see better sign language skills for 
students and staff, leading to better communication, 


We practice with each other but our best practice time is 
while weare teaching or just talking with the students. 


‘Teachers in Senior School learn to sign in smaller groups. 


Mr, Workman and Mr. Barnes making 
a sign language videotape, 
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Name: Diana Algar Name: Bruce Alguire 
Home: Picton, Ontario Home: Cornwall, Ontario. 
Plans for Next Year: Iwill try to get ajob near Plans for Next Year: ARC Industries, Cornwall, 
Z Picton. Ontario. 
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Name: Jonathan Baxter Name: Armand Brennan 
Home: Montreal, Quebec. Home: Gananoque, Ontario, 
Plans for Next Year: Iwill goto George Brown Plans for Next Year: Gallaudet College, 
5) College for Graphic Arts. Washington, D.C. 
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Name: Lynda Carscadden Name: Mark Clements 

Home: Belleville, Ontario. Home: Peterborough, Ontario. 
) Plans for Next Year: Gallaudet College, Plans for Next Year: 1 will go to George Brown 
A Washington, D.C. College. 
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Name: Patricia Cooper ‘Name: Angelo Daniil 9 
Home: Signin, Belleville, Home: Kingston, Ontario 
Ontario. Plans for Next Year: Gallaudet College, A 
2) Plans for Next Year: ARC Industries, Sewing. Washingston, D.C. 
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Name; Raymond Davidson Name: Denis Denomme 
Home: Belleville, Ontario. Home: Chelmsford, Ontario. 
Plans for Next Year: Ray is working at Bos Plans for Next Year: I can get ajob cutting trees 
Nurseries on-the-job (near Sudbury). 
v7 training. He hopes that he Ce 
can work full-time there rey 
(3 after graduation, A 
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Name: Kevin Dorsey Name: Wayne Dungey 
Home: Scarborough, Ontario. Home: Ignace, Ontario. 
Plans for Next Year: Employment in Welding. Plans for Next Year: Employment, a 
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Name: Jooelya Fauchon g 
jelleville, Ontario. Home: Hearst, Ontario. 
) Plans for Next Year: I will come back to school. Plans for Next Year: | want to work in Hearst as a 
a trapper. 
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Name; Marcel Ferron Name: Holly Lachance 
Home: Val Caron, Ontario, Home: North Bay, Ontario. 
Plans for Next Year: Iflcan't find a job, I will go Plans for Next Year: Employment or Gallaudet 
to George Brown College. College. 
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Name: Laurie Laplante 
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Home: Sturgeon Falls, Ontario, Home: Winchester, Ontario, 
)) Plans for Next Year: George Brown College, Plans for Next Year: Employment. 
‘oronto, 
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Name: Lynne Laplante Name: Lise Lavigne 
Home: Winchester, Ontario. Home: Vanier City, Ontario. 
Plans for Next Year: Employment. Plans for Next Year: Iwill try to get ajob asa a 
2) keypunch operator in the 
Ottawa area, I may move to uo 
Winnipeg, % 
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Name: Rick MacLean Name: Scott Mark g 
Home; Rexdale, Ontario, Home: Belleville, Ontario. 
Plans for Next Year: Undecided. Plans for Next Year: Employment. 
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Name: Norman Noble Name: Gregory Plant 
Home: Durham, Ontario. Home: Matheson, Ontario, 
Plans for Next Year; Workon a farm, Plans for Next Year: George Brown College for 
Welding, 
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Name: Colleen Poitras (A 
Home: Sudbury, Ontario. ‘Name: Irene Pond 
Plans for Nest Yeo: George Brown Collogein Home: Yarker, Ontario, 
hild Care, Plans for Next Year: Iwill stay home. a 
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“4 Name: Randy Pringle Name: Claude Rabishaw 9 
Home: Belleville, Ontario. Home: Tweed, Ontario. 
Plans for Next Year: Now employed at Hackett's Plans for Next Year: Iwill find ajob in Ottawa or 
Collision Service, Belle 
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Name: Rachelle Renaud 
Home: North Bay, Ontario. 
Plans for Next Year: Maintenance job in North 
Bay. 
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Name: Joseph Savoie 
Home: Thunder Bay, Ontario. 
Plans for Next Year: Iwill work at ARC 
Industries. 
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Name: Patsi Saari 
Home; Whitefish, Ontario, 
Plans for Next Year: Now employed at Syntex, 
‘Toronto. 
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Name: Mark Shier 
Home: Milton, Ontario. 
Plans for Next Year: Undecided 
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<4 Name: Trudy Simola Name: Robert Skinkle 
Home: Parry Sound, Ontario, Home: Belleville, Ontario. 
Plans for Next Year: Gallaudet College, Plans for Next Year; Robert is working at Bos a 
KS Washington, D.C. Nurseries on-the-job 
training. He hopes that he ce 
can work full-time there re) 
fal after graduation. 
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Name: CherylTennant Name: Jeffrey Waugh 
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= Home: Chalk River, Ontario, Home: Comvall, Ontario, 
Plans for Next Year: Employment. Plans for Next Year: I want to work in Belleville 
9 next year, 
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June 


Vocational Education 
Seminar in Germany 


It. was a pleasure to have attended the 
Vocational Seminar in Germany from 
March 20 to April 4, 1982. I found it to 
be an interesting and rewarding ex- 
perience visiting schools, shops and 
industries. 

Because of the time element and 
transportation factors I was unable to 
visit a school for the hearing impaire 
but in Lahr I visited a living centre and 
workshop for handicapped youth and 
adults. It is a modem rehabilitation 
centre complete with medics 
Psychological, educational and social 
facilities. The training of handicapped 
youths is in co-operation with the 
‘Unemployment Commission to facilitate 
entry into the job market. The workshop 
is set up in a production arrangement to 
handle manual and machine fabrication 
in paper, wood, metal and textile as well 
as sorting, packaging and janitorial 
jobs. 

Also visited were secondary, 
vocational and technical schools in Lahr, 
Baden Baden, Offenberg, Weilimdort 
and the Stuttgart area. 

‘The German education system is 
somewhat different than ours. The chart 
outlines the various ways students can 
proceed through school. 

In grade 4 students are given a 
variety of tests to see which of the three 
areas, high school, secondary modern 
school or the main secondary school, 
they will enter. As the student 
progresses through the system it is 
possible to move from one stream to the 
other depending on their ability. 

In Germany school is compulsory for 
9 to 10 years, Industry is not permitted 
to hire anyone under the age of 18 
unless they are enrolled in a school 
program as part of their training, 

Vocationally, Germany has different 
programs that the students can enter. 
‘There are one, two and three year 
eccupational and vocational programs 
that in turn lead to technical schools and 
colleges. 

In the occupation program, which can 
start at age 14, the average training 
period is 3 years. This time can be 
extended or shortened according to the 
individual's ability. In the first year of 
training the student leans the basic 
skills in a school setting. Their second 
year has them integrated part-time in 
industry to test their abilities, with the 


third year being almost full-time in 
industry. 

Tn the main secondary school grades 8 
and 9 students in a vocational program 
0 into shops, factories, etc. to observe 
different types of work being done and 
see if there are any areas of interest to 
them. After completing Grade 9 the 
majority of these students go into the 
“Dual System” of training, This is an 
“in-plant” vocational program for 
practical training as well as attending a 
vocational school on a part-time basis 
for the related theory. The school 
sessions are compulsory one or two days 
fa week or in blocks of several weeks a 
year. 

Before vocational training starts in 
shop ete., a contract is drawn up bet 
ween the employer and the apprentice. 
‘This contract covers the purpose, hours 
and length of training, probation 
period, rate of pay, amount of leave, 
other training programs to be taken and 
the conditions in which notice may be 
given of termination of the 
rate of pay for apprentices in the “ 
System” depends on the trade and the 
years of training. Generally it is bet- 
'$150.00 to $300.00 (Canadian) a month. 

‘There are specialized schools for 
trades where apprenticeship numbers 
are traditionally low. One example is 
the Federal German school for Sign 
‘Makers in Lahr. Students in this school 
lear the complete course in painting 
from house painting and decorating to 
car painting and signs. Because 
students come from all over Germany to 
attend this program, “live-in” facilities 
are provided, 

Another approach to vocational 
training is via the Vocational High 
School. This school provides a com- 
bination of general education and 
technical theory beyond the level of the 
normal vocational school. Upon com- 
pletion of this program the individual 
receives a certificate equivalent to the 
Secondary Modern School certificate, 

There is also a Higher Technical 
School and a Technical College for 
graduates of the Secondary Modern 
School or similar qualifications, 

About 60% of students are placed in 
jobs by the Labour Office which has 
three main areas of concern: 1) 
vocational counselling, 2) placement of 
students in work areas, and 3) 


i) 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 

Late last December, the Ministry off 
Education announced a two-week 
seminar on Vocational Education in 
Germany, This seminar took place 
between March 21 and April 4, 1982 and 
involved study of the German vocational 
school system and its close ties with 
industry in that country, 

Mr. George Westwell, Technical 
Director at Sir James Whitney, applied 
and was accepted to participate in this 
event. George's report on the seminar 
follows. 


payments, The money for students’ 
wages while in the training programs 
comes from the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund through the Labour 
Office, Employers and employees each 
pay 2% of the workers’ earnings into 
the fund, 

One of the industries that we visited 
was Mercedes Benz, Mercedes has 
their own 3-year training programe. 
Apprentices start at $175.00 (Canadian) 
a month and work up to $350.00 
(Canadian) in their third year. In the 
first year of training emphasis is placed 
on the perfection of hand skills, then on 
to machine training and areas of ( 
specialization, Every year Mercedes has 
1500 applications to fill 300 vacancies in 
their apprenticeship program. Working 
for Mercedes is a “prestige” job in 
Germany, 

Other industries that we visited were 
Grohl Plumbing Manufacturing, Stihl 
Chain Saw, Pfaff Sewing Machine and 
Bosch Industries. 

All industries have a strong com- 
mitment to education and learning, 
‘They do not look at the cost of training 
their employees but to the benefits the 
company will attain in the future. Most 
industries stress to their employees that 
one must keep learning because 
technology will leave you behind. 

Germany like Canada has shortage of 
skilled craftsmen, There are 700,000 
positions available in industry but only 
630,000 applicants so vocational 
programs are expanding to try and mest 
the needs of industry. 

1 feel that we at this school emulate 
what is best in the German Vocational 
system, We teach good work and safety 
habits along with the skills that our 
students will require to meet the needs 
ofa changing work environment. 

If anyone would like further in- 
formation on the vocational system in 
Germany please contact me at th 
school and I will try to answer you 
questions. 


George Westwell 
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Breakdown of the Educational System 


West Germany 
Winfred E, Gass 
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Learning Qualifications: 


1. secondary school certificate 3. technical college entrance quali 


2. intermediate certificate 4. university entrance qualification 


years of age 


BOWLING 
LEAGUE 
1981-82 


We have had an excellent year. 

We started at Thanksgiving and will 
finish the Tuesday before the May 
24th holiday. 

Every Tuesday two City buses are at 
the front of the main school at 3:30 
p.m. Children stream from all over the 
‘campus to get a ride, The counsellors 
have collected the money previously, 
and when we reach Brunswick Bowl at 
the East End Plaza the children pick 
up their right shoe size and form \ 
teams, 

‘This year we have had a great many 
junior pupils — which bodes well for 
the future. 

We should have good bowling 
leagues for years to come, 

See you in the fall. 

Mrs. E. Goheen. 


